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EDITORIAL 


A BREAK-THROUGH IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Signs may be detected across this land which suggest the opening of a 
new era in secondary education. We seem about to enter upon a creative 
period of constructive change that is being forced upon us by the adverse 
circumstances of the times. Revolutionary forces have been unleashed in 
the world, leaving no social institution untouched. 

In the history of institutions, peoples, and fields of endeavor, decisive 
turning points or crises occur. After reaching a plateau, or passing through 
a time of struggle and travail, a sudden upward thrust, a new surge of 
growth appears which breaks the crust or mold of the old pattern, and a new 
form emerges. Within our lifetime, radical break-throughs have taken 
place in the fields of science (e.g., in atomic power ), transportation (e.g., in 
jet aircraft), government finance (e.g., in concepts of collecting and spend- 
ing taxes), industrial production (e.g., in automatic processes), and in 
medicine (e.g., in antibiotics) to cite only a few of the more obvious and 
well-known examples. At the beginning of this century such a break- 
through in medical education was heralded by the famous Flexner report. 
Some of the more perceptive observers of the American educational scene 
today think that American education generally, and particularly secondary 
education, is about to experience a break-through which will be almost as 
breathtaking as those in other fields. 

Several factors are conspiring to bring this about. The pressures of an 
increasing number of students, of shortages of teachers and buildings, of 
increasing competition for tax funds, and of a rising crescendo of critical 
questioning of the program of secondary education have all converged to 
make it perfectly clear that the present machine, good as it was, is beginning 
to stagger and falter. Not only is the educational burden of the future to 
be greater because of the sheer weight of numbers, but there is also a grow- 
ing awareness of the fact that in the second half of the twentieth century 
the possibilities for each person to reach more nearly the maximum of his 
own creative potential have been greatly increased ; and the social necessity 
for an enlightened and skilled citizenry has become absolute. An education 
both broader and deeper than anything yet envisioned is required of the 
citizen of tomorrow if he is to govern himself and his culture wisely and 
humanely, if he is to realize his own potentiality as an individual human 
being. As everything becomes bigger and bigger we become more sensitive 
that quantity must not override quality in the educational experience. An 
added complication is the vastly increased amount of knowledge and skill 
available for transmission and the fact that great segments of subject 
matter, e.g., in the sciences, have become obsolete overnight. 
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From across the country, bold, imaginative approaches to the prob- 
lems of secondary education are reported; from Newton, Massachusetts, 
from Syosset, New York, from Evanston, Illinois, from St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, from Snyder, Texas, from Portland, Oregon, from Los Angeles, 
California. One of the most challenging and promising centers for this 
venturing spirit is the Commission on the Experimental Study of the Utili- 
zation of the Staff in the Secondary Schools recently created by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals. The chairman of this commission is C. W. Sanford and its director 
is J. Lloyd Trump. The document describing their work entitled New 
Horizons for Secondary School Teachers has just been published and should 
be read by every thoughtful secondary educator. It may be obtained free of 
charge from Dr. Trump, Room 200, Gregory Hall, Urbana, Illinois. See 
Dr. Trump’s article (pp. 273-79) prepared especially for this issue of the 
Journal. 

These creative stirrings are in the American tradition of response to 
challenge. The burden and pressure on secondary education is overpower- 
ing. It would be possible—and the outcome of the battle has not yet been 
fully decided—for the quality of secondary education seriously to deterior- 
ate during the ensuing decades. But we have, within the pattern of local 
control and initiative, combined with free association on the state and na- 
tional levels, begun to work at the problem with something of our classic 
Yankee ingenuity. It is not easy to upset long cherished ideas about how 
education should take place. We would be less than honest not to record 
some resistance to these new ideas. We still feel not too comfortable with 
them. But we are beginning to consider them seriously. This we might not 
have done, at least so soon, if a novel element had not entered the picture, 
namely, the private philanthropic foundations, especially a new one, The 
Ford Foundation, which, with its rather substantial resources, has been 
throwing its full force into the educational scene at strategic points, pushing 
for vigorous thinking and experimentation along lines hitherto relatively 
unexplored. It has been asking, rather insistently, embarrassing but pene- 
trating and pertinent questions. It has taken the brunt of some harsh words, 
but has not faltered. There is, we believe, some evidence that this is be- 
ginning to have its effect. Note the following ideas now being seriously 
considered by responsible educational leaders which less than a decade ago 
were either beyond consideration or at best treated only lightly or derisively. 


1. The number of pupils a highly skilled and competent teacher can teach. 


Can we use highly skilled teachers to teach more pupils than at present ? 
What about multiplying the impact of a highly skilled teacher through 
film, tape recordings, television, so that he can simultaneously and re- 
peatedly reach many individuals and groups. Relieved of routine, ex- 
cessive number of preparations, classes to meet, and papers to grade, 
can a teacher systematically instruct more pupils than is now typically 
the case? 
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2. 
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The kinds of duties expected of a highly trained and skilled teacher. 


Is not a significantly large proportion of a teacher’s and an administra- 
tor’s time at present devoted to routine duties which could be more 
economically and as well, if not better, performed, by less highly trained 
clerical workers or machines—taking roll, preparing materials for class 
and laboratory, keeping records, ordering and checking instructional 
supplies, giving, marking, and recording the results of group objective 
tests? The Bay City, Michigan study, reported briefly in the November 
1956 issue of the Journal (pp. 383-88) suggests the kinds of routines 
that should not now be performed by highly skilled, sensitive, and cre- 
ative teachers. 


The amount of real responsibility for educational achievement that 
pupils assume. 


Do we do too much for pupils? Are they thrown upon their own enough? 
Do we permit them sufficiently to learn from and to teach each other? 
Why does every English theme have to be corrected by the teacher? Is 
the English theme the most useful way to teach a young person to write 
a good letter or paragraph? Need every school moment of a pupil be 
in very small groups under the direct eye of a fully qualified teacher? 
The medical doctor leaves even very critically ill patients under the care 
of those who are less highly skilled than himself for rather extended 
periods of time. Are there not long periods of time during the day and 
the week when pupils should be studying, gathering and digesting in- 
formation, practicing skills ON THEIR OWN—, without the specific, 
minute, and immediate direction of the teacher? 


The relative pay that should be accorded more and less highly skilled 
persons engaged in the educational enterprise. 


We have already recognized differences in salary scales between certifi- 
cated and noncertificated staff, and within the certificated class between 
those of a teaching and those of an administrative character. Should 
not additional levels in the form of aides to teachers and administra- 
tors be recognized? Then too, is there not some evidence to suggest 
that present policies of teachers’ salary schedules are weighted down by 
the least efficient and routine teachers? If the really gifted and creative 
teacher were permitted to rise in the salary schedule according to his 
merit, would we not be able to keep him in the classroom where he be- 
longs, rather than forcing him out into supervision or administration, 
or out of teaching altogether? Are there not some less responsible, less 
demanding and more routine jobs in the school which can and must be 
performed—and which some prefer to perform—for which lower com- 
pensation than that on the gifted schedule provides ? 
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5. The wisdom of granting equal amounts of time and value to all subjects 
taught in the curriculum. 


Should we not re-think the “equivalency of subjects” idea promul- 
gated by the Committee of Ten a half century ago? If a subject is 
worth study in the curriculum, does it follow that it is worth only one 
period per day for five days per week for the entire semester or year— 
no more, no less? Is this pattern the best way to teach all subjects? Are 
not longer class sessions desirable for some subjects? Would not shorter 
sessions be justified for others? For some pupils, would not 6, 7, 8, 9, 
or 10 periods per week in a particular subject be justified? Would not 
1, 2, 3, or 4 periods in some subjects be better than none at all? For a 
budding young engineer does it make sense during his entire six years 
of junior and senior high school to devote twice as much class time to 
physical education as to mathematics or science, or three times as much 
time to physical education as to the humanities? 


6. The possibility of fully using directly in the school program community 
experiences and personnel, thus relieving the school of some of its load. 


Since modern urban and suburban life have largely separated youth 
from normal vital work experience in the community, would it not be 
desirable to introduce such participation as a requirement for all youth, 
drawing upon community institutions and agencies to carry the load? 
Are there not many experts in science, engineering, communications, 
government, who are daily practicing their professions in the com- 
munity who should and could be drawn upon to participate responsi- 
bly in the education of the oncoming generation? Could not youth be 
placed with them for a portion of time each week, thus relieving teachers 
for other types of work? 


7. Full use of modern developments in communication to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of learning in schools. 


Have we fully explored the use of tape recordings of lessons taught 
by the most highly skilled teachers in the foreign languages, in which 
materials can be simultaneously paced for the slow, the average, and the 
rapid learners in a laboratory which makes use of individual earphones ? 
What of the saving of teacher time and energy when such tapes can be 
used repeatedly with an indefinite number of pupils? Are we planning 
to take advantage of what we now know about the powerful and wide- 
ranging medium of television, both direct and closed circuit, to enrich 
the curriculum while at the same time helping to make the teacher’s load 
more manageable? Are we using electronic computing devices to help 
make the complicated schedule of classes from the registered choices of 
pupils ? 
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These are but a few of the kinds of questions that are now being dis- 
cussed, elaborated, and experimented with in various parts of the country. 
At the outset, some objections and misgivings have been felt. Are these 
not improper questions? Do they not suggest the undermining of the gains 
we have made in education? Is there a suggestion that teachers can or 
should teach more children? Can the extremely personal nature of teach- 
ing be replaced by some machine—such as a TV receiver or a tape re- 
corder—without fundamental damage to the process? These are first re- 
actions. But upon more sober second thought, we begin to view these prob- 
lems with the intriguing prospect of a secondary school in which the status 
and position of a teacher becomes really professional. A school where the 
teacher is not burdened with endless sub-professional routines and minutiae ; 
where the teacher is high, rather than low, in the educational hierarchy ; 
where his salary is comparable to that of the other of the more prestigeful 
and skilled occupations in the community because the services and skills 
demanded of him are of a similar high order. Envisioned is the possibility 
of a secondary school in which the most up-to-date methods of communica- 
tions are used, where it is the teacher as well as the principal’s secretary 
and the business manager who benefit from the latest developments in mod- 
ern equipment, using machines, rather than human labor, for the perform- 
ance of the many routine clerical tasks required in the operation of any 
school or classroom. We picture a secondary school in which the principal, 
himself a master teacher, together with an equally capable corps of col- 
leagues, devote their full energies to the work of creative teaching, the heart 
of an educational institution, rather than the present situation where the 
principal, even more than the teacher, is pulled off in a thousand diverting 
and extraneous activities. The prospects are indeed exciting. The possi- 
bility of realizing a new era is within our grasp. If we will but be bold and 
imaginative enough to seize upon the opportunity which the present mo- 
ment offers, a major break-through in secondary education may be achieved 
within a decade. 

R. N. B. 











A Safeguard Against Control by 


State-wide Testing 
By JOHN B. CROSSLEY 





Strong advocates both for and against a State-wide testing pro- 
gram may be heard in discussions of secondary education today. High 
schools now have more data than colleges call for or use. Until the 
situation is corrected, this article argues that no additional testing 
programs should be proposed. John B. Crossley is Superintendent, 
Ventura Union High School District, Ventura, California. 





The ever-present concern of California high school administrators and 
teaching staffs that the State university, and other public and private in- 
stitutions of higher learning, exercise certain control over the educational 
philosophies and programs of California high schools—and would like to 
exercise still greater control—is seen by the response of the high school 
staff of the State to the recommendation contained in “A Restudy of the 
Needs of California in Higher Education” that : 


“the high schools, the junior colleges, the state colleges and the Uni- 
versity of California, and, if they so desire, independent institutions, 
cooperate in establishing a state-wide high school testing program for 
the purpose of establishing essential data for counseling students con- 
cerning college attendance, in predicting college success, and in ad- 
ministering admission policies.’ 

Immediate opposition to this recommendation was generally expressed 
by those responsible for the high school program of the State, and the 
California Association of Secondary School Administrators has officially 
expressed the opposition of that organization. In general the feeling has 
been that a state-wide testing program would be still another dictate upon 
the freedom of the high school to serve youth of secondary school age in 
a manner deemed best by the high school specialists, and would rather em- 
phasize to the exclusion of other functions preparation for college. 

In part to combat the influence of the recommendation, the Committee 
on Guidance, Counseling, and Growth Problems of the California Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Administrators has made a comprehensive study 
of the existing testing programs of California high schools. The report of 
the committee findings is found in the California Journal of Secondary 
Education. for November 1955, pages 389-401. 


1A Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, California, 1955, p. 117. 


265 
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This study of the present testing situation in California high schools 
is an adequate one. The conclusion reached by the committee states in part: 


“California public secondary schools carry on an extensive and diver- 
sified program of standardized testing in the areas of achievement, 
academic aptitude, other aptitudes, interests, and personality. . . . In 


general, a testing pattern in California secondary schools is discern- 
ible.” 


A review of the statistical data presented in the committee’s report 
shows that all schools responding carried on some testing program, and 
that in general the problem perhaps does not concern a lack of testing in 
high schools so much as the failure to transmit test findings to the colleges 
and universities to which graduating students apply for admission. This 
is substantiated in the summary statement of the committee: 


“The results of the tests administered are used by high school staffs 
in a variety of ways and generally are available to college and university 
officials. Requests for such information, however, are limited.”* (Un- 
derlining mine ) 


Further findings of the study are thus reported: 


“A large quantity of data on high school seniors now readily available 
to the colleges and universities are not being utilized extensively. . . . 
All test results are available in almost every instance.’’* 


In a concluding statement, the committee responsible for the testing 
study asks: 


“Can a systematic program be established to provide for optimum use 
of this test information at the collegiate level ?’” 
and finally suggests: 


“The cooperation of both institutions of higher learning and secondary 
schools in the state will be necessary to help answer these and other 
questions.’”® 


Six years ago, the writer made a comprehensive survey in California 
relating to the “Personal Information Received and Desired by California 
Colleges Concerning High School Graduates.”” While concerned with a 
problem broader than the transmission of test results to colleges, it related 
specific attitudes of both college and high school officials concerning prob- 
lems of transmission of information about high school students and identi- 


2Carl A. Larson and William H. McCreery, “Testing Programs and Practices in 
California Public Secondary Schools,” California Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. 31, 
pp. 400-401, November 1956. 

8 Jbid., p. 401. 

4 Ibid., pp. 401 and 399. 

5 Tbid., p. 401. 

6 [bid., p. 401. 
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fied reasons why such information was not more generally transmitted. 
California institutions of higher learning cooperating in the study included: 
University of California, Berkeley, University of California, Los Angeles, 
University of California, Santa Barbara College, University of Southern 
California, Stanford University, ten state colleges, Mills College, Occi- 
dental College, Redlands University, Whittier College, and sixteen Cali- 
fornia jurior colleges. 

Conclusions directly applicable to the California problem caused by 
the recommendation of the “Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher 
Education” include: 


(1) “From the results of interviews with officials of colleges and 
universities and from replies to a questionnaire answered by these and 
personnel officers at other schools, it is apparent that colleges desire 
much more information about students ; that the amount of information 
they now receive is not commensurate with the amount desired; that 
many colleges are prepared to make use of items of information in 
guidance procedures now established ; that other colleges are proceeding 
with the development of guidance services ; that, in the opinion of the 
colleges, they can better serve the needs of their students if secondary 
schools will provide them as much knowledge about their graduates as 
is possible. 

“There is also evidence that, of the colleges and universities considered 
in this study, California state colleges, universities, and junior colleges 
are now receiving less assistance in this matter than are private col- 
leges. An element of compulsion present in the admission regulations 
of some private schools is probably a major cause for this contrast.’’* 


( That private institutions continue to receive more information re- 
garding incoming freshmen students than do state institutions of 
higher learning is found in the following statement from the Re- 
port of the Committee on Guidance, Counseling, and Youth Prob- 
lems: “Private colleges and universities requested test results more 
often than did public institutions.”*) 


(2) “Colleges are now receiving from the high schools 90 percent or 
more of the time, only the following types of information: ‘subjects 
taken in high school, marks earned in high school, interpretation of 
value of grades, total units earned.”® 


(3) “The only items of test information reported more than 50 per- 
cent of the times is ‘I.Q. if desired (65 percent) and the name of the 
test given (60 percent).”*° 


7 John Biddle Crossley, A Study of the Personal Information Received and Desired by 
California Colleges Concerning High School Graduates (Doctoral Dissertation, University 
of California at Los Angeles, 1950). 

8 Larson and McCreary, op. cit., p. 399. 

9 Crossley, op. cit., pp. 87, 88. 

10 [bid., p. 88. 
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(4) “The above review gains importance when it is recognized that 
each item listed above (including test results), was reported by col- 
leges as highly desirable or desirable 90 percent or more of the time.””* 


While the study here referred to dealt primarily with the received and 
desired personal information about high school students and its transmis- 
sion to colleges and universities in some form, with particular reference 
to Part II of the California State Department of Education Form SE-2, 
Counseling and Information Blank, incorporated also was an inquiry as 
to the amounts of data received from California high schools concerning 
test results from high school records. As indicated above, colleges and uni- 
versities of the State were highly desirous of such information. Every 
asurance was given that such information could be: (a) used to the ad- 
vantage of the entering student, (b) held in confidence, and (c) made to 
contribute to the repeated recognition by college authorities that education 
is a continuous process and that that learned by the student as well as that 
learned about the student both contribute to the college’s further respon- 
sibility to recognize the aptitudes and interests of the entering student and 
thus contribute to his success in attaining an ultimate educational goal. 

In order to determine whether or not progress had been made in the 
five years between the earlier study and the study of the Committee on 
Guidance, Counseling, and Growth Problems, a survey of all branches of 
the University of California, eight California state colleges, twenty-three 
junior colleges, and eight private colleges and universities was made by the 
writer in November 1956. 


A compilation of the results of this inquiry indicates that no im- 
provement has been made in recent years—that is—no greater coopera- 
tion. in submitting data about high school graduates exists today be- 
tween high school administration and counseling staffs and collegiate 
counseling staffs than was apparent in 1950. 


Asked if they are or are not interested in receiving more information 
from high schools concerning their students, all respondents of the 1956 
inquiry reported “yes,” and in a number of cases added comments, e.g., 
“very much,” “definitely,” “decidedly.” 

Perhaps three conclusions may be drawn from the above report : 

1. Most high schools have test data and generally a considerable amount 
of personal information about their graduating seniors. 

2. Colleges and universities desire to have this information about stu- 
dents transmitted to them and would find it valuable in assisting with stu- 
dents’ academic, vocational, and personal guidance as well as finding it 
valuable in admission considerations. 

3. Test results and other pertinent data known to high school officials 
are seldom, and to a degree far less than desired by the colleges, forwarded 
from the high school to the college. 


11 Jbid., p. 88. 
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Facing these conclusions, it must foilow that students transferring 
from high school to college within California are not being fully served 
by either institution, and that failure freely and regularly to supply infor- 
mation about students which would assist the colleges in better serving 
them is primarily the responsibility of the high school personnel. Studies 
conducted in 1950 and in 1956 indicated no improvement in this matter, 
and lead to the conclusion that some means other than those now provided 
must be found if students are to have the advantages to be received from 
a continuous and growing personal data file for use by those ready and 
able to give guidance services at the college level. 

Assuming that the recommendation of the “Restudy of Needs of Cali- 
fornia in Higher Education” for a State-wide testing program in Califor- 
nia high schools and the resulting work of the Committee on Guidance, 
Counseling, and Youth Problems have provided motivation for a serious 
study of the whole problem of transmission of information about students 
from high school to college, we offer the following suggestions : 

1. That every effort be made to establish confidence between those high 
school officials and college officials responsible for the accumulation, re- 
cording, transmission, and use of personal data about students. Those re- 
sponsible for the personnel work in colleges should find means to acquaint 
secondary administrators and guidance workers with their attitudes toward 
the importance of guidance at the college level, and should inform the high 
schools about the guidance organization and need at respective colleges and 
universities. This could be accomplished through printed information 
bulletins, letters sent to the secondary schools, and visitation either of 
college personnel to high schools or of secondary school personnel to col- 
lege campuses. The several professional organizations of each level of 
education could, at annual, regional, or local meetings, provide program 
time for presentation by both high school and college representatives of 
the mutual responsibilities and possible contributions of both institutions 
to this problem. Well qualified guidance workers thus could present the 
broad needs of the two areas of education, and small groups could confer 
together in establishing closer understanding and cooperation. 

2. Through the leadership of the State Department of Education or 
the University of California’s Committee on Affiliation with Secondary 
Schools, serious evaluation should be made of the present Transcript of 
High School Record Form and Counseling Information and Rating Blank, 
Parts I and II, respectively, of the California State Department of Educa- 
tion Form SE-2. There is sufficient evidence that these forms are not pro- 
viding proper service to students or to colleges and universities. In gen- 
eral, college officials report that the greater number of transcript forms 
received do not have entries in the portions “Record of Test Data” or 
“Record of Participation in Extra-Curricular Activities.” In general, col- 
leges report that Part II of the form is forwarded for but approximately 
3 percent of those students for whom Part I—Transcript of Record—is 
received. High school officials report, and college personnel agree, that 
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the clerical burden and the cost alone of providing all data on both parts of 
the State form is a primary reason that little requested data is forwarded. 
The present practice of seniors to request the forwarding of transcripts 
to several collegiate institutions adds to the burden of work on the high 
schools. A critical view of this problem by competent representatives of 
the high schools and colleges could well establish minimum data standards 
and compile a new form which would place upon the high school a more 
reasonable and attainable demand. 

3. College and university officials should make greater demands upon 
the high schools for transmission of the desired information about enter- 
ing students. The two studies referred to above show conclusively that 
the private colleges and universities of the State receive much more infor- 
mation from high schools about their students than do the public institu- 
tions. It is noted that this is due in a great part to the requirements for 
admission consideration established by these schools. The fact that junior 
colleges and to a degree State colleges may not be totally selective regard- 
ing admitting students is recognized. However, it is also suggested that 
if admission to college were contingent upon the high school supplying a 
satisfactory collection of data about students, two results might follow. 
First, high school officials would be in a position to secure added funds for 
the necessary collection, transcribing, and forwarding of the data if the 
need were identified as a requirement of the colleges. Second, high schools 
not now meeting minimum standards of a good guidance program, includ- 
ing testing, would be encouraged to improve this segment of their services 
to students and again find the requirement of the colleges a means to secure 
funds to institute or improve their guidance program. 

In summary, it is suggested that, with evidence at hand that California 
colleges and universities are desirous of having comprehensive informa- 
tion from secondary schools about students who enroll in their institutions, 
and with evidence that California state colleges, junior colleges, and uni- 
versities are, in contrast to many private colleges, receiving very little of 
such information, it may be concluded that attention should be given to the 
improvement of this condition. If it is held that education is a continuing 
process, that the schools should strive to meet the needs of students at each 
level of the educational ladder and aim at contributing to the continuing 
growth and development of all of their abilities, interests, and aptitudes, 
then a willingness to use all means of communication about students should 
be the desire of all in any way contributing to their education. 








Group Guidance and the Orientation Class 
By ELIZABETH LANGHANS 





In February 1957, the Journal claimed in its symposium Accredit- 
ing the Total High School Program that self-improvement was a main 
objective of the new accrediting procedure. Proof that this is being 
realized will be found in this article that also shows the intimate con- 
nection between guidance and curriculum. Elizabeth Langhans is 
Secondary Curriculum Coordinator, Office of Tulare County Super- 
intendent of Schools. 





The beginning is important. No one can be more aware of this in a 
school system than a counselor. For this reason, counselors of Tulare 
Union High School with the leadership of Mrs. Bess Valentine, head 
counselor, have been trying to find various methods that would: (a) help 
them know their counselees better, (b) help the counselee know and use his 
counselor wisely, and with confidence. This report relates how the coun- 
selors are finding success in a group guidance approach. 

In 1954-55 the faculty of Tulare decided to participate in the experi- 
mental Appraisal Program of CASSA. In the section of the report deal- 
ing with the counseling program it was apparent that the different com- 
mittees, including the student committee, felt that understanding between 
counselor and counselee left much to be desired. This was expressed when 
some students said that the only time they could see their counselor was 
when they were “down” in a subject or when spring registration came 
around. In the report the Visiting Committee recommended to the counsel- 
ing department that the counselors find ways to know their counselees 
better. 

The counselor at Tulare, once assigned a counselee keeps him through- 
out his career at the high school. There have been very few times when, 
because of differences, the counselor and counselee were changed. Since 
counselees are assigned in alphabetical blocks counselors have pupils in all 
curriculums ; since a counselor keeps the same counselees throughout their 
years in high school, and since students often change curriculums, the 
counselors are well acquainted with the program of studies throughout the 
four years. The gripe by counselors during their meetings was that, “I 
can’t get to know my counselees soon enough.” 

The orientation class, or Social Studies I as it appears in the school 
handbook, has been taught by teachers trained in social studies with, it 
usually seemed, a great and undying love for the teaching of history. 

It may have happened eventually, but it seems that the CASSA evalua- 
tion experience was the catalyst. At the request of all of the counselors, 
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the superintendent, Donavon Cartwright, agreed that the Social Studies I 
would be an ideal area for group guidance. The counselor would have the 
opportunity to know his counselees in a classroom situation. 

It was agreed that all Social Studies I classes would be taught only by 
counselors. There is little ability grouping in Social Studies I so the 
counselor picked up about the same kind of group he would have had in 
the previous system. In addition to the group-guidance counseling period 
(Social Studies I) the counselors have retained the office periods for in- 
dividual counseling. 

Although the approach to Social Studies I is a group guidance one, cer- 
tain State-required units are included. Much work was done last spring 
toward outlining the year’s schedule. Meeting once a week as a group, and 
oftener in small sections, a skeletal curriculum guide was written. At this 
point, John Dahl, then of the County Office, met with the over-all group, 
continually orienting them toward the guidance approach to the units pro- 
posed. 

This year the counselors have met quite often during the lunch hour 
and in the evening to check with each other on what did or did not work. 
Students have been most helpful in suggesting change and improvement. 
The thought that there would be wholesale changing of students from one 
counselor to another has not been true. In fact, the changes that had to 
be made for good counselor-counselee relations have not increased over 
previous years. 

Evaluation of the first year has been mainly subjective, although cer- 
tain standardized tests were used. Upon completion of the first year of 
the group guidance approach to Social Studies I, no doubt remains in the 
counselor’s mind that he now knows more about his freshmen counselees_ 
than ever before, and that he is in a better position to assist the student in 
the remaining high school years. Whether the student will use the counse- 
lor more because he knows his counselor better, remains to be seen. 
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Satisfactions, Salaries, and Experimentation 


in Secondary School Teaching 
By J. LLOYD TRUMP* 


As in the case of the weather, everyone seems to enjoy talking about 
teachers and what they do. All too frequently teachers are pictured as a 
harassed, exhausted, and underpaid lot. True, some communities have 
worked to improve these conditions as a result of pressures arising from 
the shortage of teachers. Competition has forced these communities to 
raise salaries, publish pamphlets to interest teachers, and provide more at- 
tractive living and working conditions. Is this all that can and should be 
done? 

Is it possible that the job of teaching can be made more professional 
and stimulating? Can teachers be more content in the realization that their 
professional services are being more effectively utilized? Must all persons 
who work in classrooms be treated alike? These and other questions are 
discussed in this article, not from the standpoint of giving final answers, 
although some suggestions are provided, but more from the point of view 
of raising questions which need to be answered in communities all over the 
United States. 


STAFFING THE SCHOOLS 


Educational leaders must help the professional staff and lay citizens in 
every community face alternatives which now confront secondary schools. 
These alternatives brought by momentous changes—many more students to 
educate, much more knowledge to teach, and more competition for tax funds 
when there is significant shrinkage in the purchasing power of the dollar— 
are accentuated because it is increasingly difficult, and may become impos- 
sible in some areas, to obtain an adequate supply of qualified teachers. 

The impact of the teacher shortage problem is felt in nearly all com- 
munities. In some schools, the entire staff has changed in one year. Turn- 
over rates of 30 percent or more are not uncommon, even in relatively 
wealthy school systems. It is difficult to calculate the extra time, money, 
and physical energy that administrators spend these days to assemble a staff 
at the beginning of the year and to find replacements during the year. Much 
staff time is consumed in orientating new teachers in the school systems. 

Evidence indicates that the shortage of teachers will become worse 
rather than better in the years ahead. The alternatives are clear. School 
systems that cling to traditional ways of staffing will face the necessity of 
hiring progressively less-qualified teachers, increasing standard class sizes, 


* The author is Director, National Association of Secondary-School Principals’ Com- 
mission on the Experimental Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School 
and Professor of Education, University of Illinois. 
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eliminating courses and activities, increasing number of hours that teachers 
work, and basing salaries largely on supply and demand. On the other hand, 
those school systems that exercise imagination, ingenuity, and experimental 
approaches in seeking answers to staffing problems may cause the quality 
of teaching to rise with the increase in numbers of students. 

In the typical school situation, there is much similarity in what teachers 
do. All teachers make assignments, motivate, explain, demonstrate, and 
provide other teaching services. Most teachers provide these services for 
about the same number of students and most are expected to teach five classes 
per day and to perform certain other school duties including sponsoring 
extra class activities. Little or no differentiation is made between profes- 
sional, semiprofessional, and nonprofessional tasks which teachers perform. 

It is reasonable to asume that teachers vary with respect to interest and 
ability to perform the various functions mentioned. Individual differences 
exist among teachers just as we have realized for many years that individual 
differences appear among students. 

Nurses have been provided to aid physicians and aides have been used 
to do nonprofessional work as assistants to nurses. The medical and legal 
professions, as well as many others, have developed both the general prac- 
titioner and specialists. The master craftsman usually has assistants to aid 
in his tasks, thus enabling him to do more and better work. Doubtless, there 
are analogies between these professions and trades and the profession of 
teaching. 

The practices typically followed in staffing the schools may or may not 
be educationally sound. Certainly, many excellent achievements occur un- 
der the present practices. However, a profession that is scientific in ap- 
proach re-examines practices from time to time. Teachers, parents, stu- 
dents, board of education members, and other citizens in each community 
need to participate in discussions and studies relative to staffing problems. 


SATISFACTIONS IN TEACHING 


Teaching has traditionally been regarded as a profession whose mem- 
bers are concerned more with the results of their endeavors than with the 
monetary rewards they receive. Observing their students gain knowledge, 
grow physically, and develop maturing personalities has been the major 
source of satisfaction to teachers. Monetary rewards are, of course, not 
unimportant ; salary policies will be given in the next section of this article. 

Based partially on studies of job satisfaction conducted by the writer 
and his associates at the University of Illinois, and also on conversations 
with teachers in many parts of the country during the past several months, 
six sources of dissatisfaction among teachers in achieving professional goals 
seem to stand out in importance. These six sources of dissatisfaction are 
not listed in order of frequency because frequency counts in such matters 
are relatively unimportant ; any one of them may be enough to cause a given 
teacher to leave the profession or at least function below top professional 
efficiency. 
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The six sources of dissatisfaction are as follows: (1) adequate time is 
not available for preparing materials, making plans, working with individual 
students, and evaluating accurately the results of instruction; (2) teachers 
are expected to perform many nonprofessional tasks that could be done as 
well by clerks and other noncertificated persons ; (3) teachers are bored be- 
cause of the necessity of repeating the same materials several times each day, 
week, or year; (4) problems of motivating students and maintaining their 
interest and attention at times are almost overwhelming; (5) professional 
pride which would come from new equipment, adequate supplies, and ma- 
terials which would make possible newer methods of teaching is lacking 
because these things are not provided to the degree desired; (6) oppor- 
tunities for earning truly professional salaries are not available. 

The foregoing dissatisfactions must be attacked in a vigorous, scientific 
manner. None of these problems is insoluble ; all are related to improvement 
in the utilization of professional services of teachers. 


SALARIES FOR PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


It is unnecessary here to recount the history of the development of salary 
policies in this country. Rebelling against systems of bargaining for salaries 
common in earlier days, teacher groups have worked over the past several 
decades to obtain standard salary policies. Salary schedules have been 
adopted from one end of the country to another. Most of these schedules 
provide differentiation among teachers only on the basis of years of ex- 
perience and amount of training, neither of which has been scientifically 
related to the amount of work teachers do or the quality of services per- 
formed. 

Under existing salary policies, about the only way the competent and 
aggressive teacher can be rewarded is to take him out of teaching and make 
him a supervisor or administrator. Some turn to coaching or sponsoring 
other extra-curricular activities in an effort to obtain higher compensation. 
In other instances teachers take graduate work in higher institutions with 
limited interest and sometimes all too little professional planning merely to 
achieve higher ranks on the salary schedule. 

Presently, there is much discussion, and a considerable amount of con- 
cern and disagreement, all over the country with respect to merit pay for 
teachers. Various efforts are being made to discover so-called “master teach- 
ers” who are to be paid salaries in excess of the basic schedule. 

Unfortunately, most of the salary discussions today are based on the 
assumption that traditional practices in staff utilization are to be followed. 
It is difficult to differentiate among teachers when all are expected to do 
about the same thing for about the same number of students. The equal- 
pay-for-equal-work principle seems to be violated when the only difference 
among teachers is that some perform better than others. 

Professional salaries for teachers are essential. The development of 
policies for such professional payments requires an approach quite different 
from that typically followed. What different teachers do, the number of 
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students affected by what they do, ingenuity shown in the development of 
effective materials of instruction, and the amount of time worked are among 
some of the items that need investigation and attention. Professional sal- 
aries must be based upon careful studies of staff utilization. Modification 
in the salary structure should provide much more distance between the bot- 
tom and the top, with channels for promotion to higher levels of responsi- 
bility and reward based on ability and especially what the person does. 
Salaries at the top should be much higher than any presently conceived. 


STuDIES OF STAFF UTILIZATION 


Many of the questions presented in the foregoing paragraph are ones 
to which we do not at the present time have adequate answers. What is 
needed are many experimental studies and demonstrations designed to in- 
dicate possible improvements in utilizing the professional competencies of 
teachers. The recent publication by the author entitled An Exciting Pro- 
fession: New Horizons for Secondary School Teachers,’ indicates on pages 
18—22 in outline more than one hundred possible experimental studies aimed 
toward the improvement of staff utilization. 

The Executive Committee of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals appointed in May 1956 a Commission on the Experi- 
mental Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School. This 
commission was appointed as a result of much effort on the part of the 
NASSP Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development. Funds for 
the organization of the commission and for sponsoring experimental studies 
of staff utilization have been provided by the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, established by the Ford Foundation. During the school year 
1956-57, experimental studies and demonstrations were started in nine 
school systems. 

The experiment at Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois, 
proposes to demonstrate how capable teachers may use closed-circuit tele- 
vision and teacher assistants (clerical aides and cadet teachers ) to give effec- 
tive instruction to an increased number of pupils per teacher enrolled in 
typewriting and English-speech classes. Other subjects and activities may 
be added later on the basis of results obtained in the first studies. Emphasis 
will be placed on testing what purposes of instruction in various subjects 
are taught more effectively, as effectively, or less effectively in the experi- 
ment. 

More effective utilization of sound tapes and tape recorders is being 
studied in the Westside Community High School, Omaha, Nebraska. Ex- 
planatory materials, drill exercises, and other aids to learning for students 
of different levels of ability and achievement are being prepared on tapes 
by teachers. Students in groups of different sizes, depending on the activity, 
listen and follow instructions through earphones. The first experimentation 


1 Commission on the Experimental Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the Sec- 
ondary School, 200 Gregory Hall, Urbana, Illinois. Pp. 36, 1957. Free. 
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involves classes in junior high school spelling and Spanish. Possible effects 
on teacher energy and output, instructional outcomes, in-service profes- 
sional growth of teachers, and instruction in classes of different sizes will 
be analyzed carefully. 

Methods of improving instruction in larger science classes will be studied 
in the Alexander Ramsey High School, Roseville (near St. Paul), Min- 
nesota. Since facilities for individual student experimentation are limited 
in large science classes, additional opportunities for students will be pro- 
vided by keeping science laboratories open daily during activities periods 
and Saturday mornings to permit competent and interested students to work 
under the direction of cadet science teachers and scientists on loan from in- 
dustry. The effects of these extra science periods on the total quality of 
instruction in science as well as on the most gifted students will be studied. 

English classes in Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts, 
at times are being grouped across curricula and across years for instruction 
in such common learnings as study habits, spelling, vocabulary building, 
letter writing, background lectures of the speech program, and many others. 
The teachers hope to demonstrate that certain subject matter can be better 
taught and more successfully mastered in a program that frees teachers 
and pupils from the traditional approaches and the conventional barriers of 
curriculum and years. Projects that integrate the work of teacher, subject 
matter, and material aids are being developed. The present demonstration 
in English anticipates similar studies and experimentation in other depart- 
ments. Further, the Newton Plan, which aims to accomplish more in less 
time, plans to supplement the traditional units of study with an extended 
colloquy that offers a general education to every boy and girl. 

In Beecher, Illinois, staff and community members will try out a num- 
ber of ways in which a small high school can utilize staff mernbers more 
effectively. The number of different classes and activities which teachers 
usually handle in small schools is often excessive in relation to that in larger 
places. Through the use of community members as assistants in some activi- 
ties, extra clerical help, changes in course offerings, provision of correspond- 
ence courses, use of modern teaching aids, and other devices, the staff will 
attempt to discover ways of itnproving instruction and making teaching 
more attractive in smaller schools. 

The use of laboratory assistants in driver education classes is being 
studied in Richwood, West Virginia. Effects upon the quality of instruc- 
tion when the classwork is given by a fully qualified driver education teacher 
while the behind-the-wheel phase of instruction is given by carefully selected 
bus drivers working closely with the teacher will be studied. The teacher, 
freed from the necessity of spending much time in behind-the-wheel instruc- 
tion with four students at a time, is able to teach business education subjects 
for which he is also qualified. Effects upon the students, teacher, and bus 
drivers will be evaluated carefully. 

How school building design can affect staff utilization will be studied 
in a newly organized school district at Syosset, New York. A unique build- 
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ing in which classrooms for each grade level are grouped around a central 
“project area” will make possible closer working relationships among teach- 
ers and easy adaptations for instructing students in different sized groups 
with the use of a variety of modern teaching aids including television, re- 
cordings, films, mock-ups, and other concrete materials. Each group of 
teachers will study the values in clerical assistance, curriculum workshop 
materials, services of guidance personnel, and other arrangements within 
the “small school’ grouping of about three hundred students per grade. 

In St. Paul, Minnesota, a group of students from the upper one-fourth 
of their high school graduating class who for one reason or another did not 
go on to college will be selected carefully from the standpoint of being po- 
tentially well qualified to enter teaching training. These students will then 
be enrolled in teacher education institutions in the city and at the same time 
work five hours per week as teacher assistants (in their last year, they will 
work fifteen hours per week). Thus the school system hopes to tap a new 
source of supply for teachers, provide teacher assistants, and introduce 
certain new elements in the teacher training program. The effects of all of 
these adaptations will be studied carefully. 

In Snyder, Texas, promising ways of increasing teacher effectiveness 
both quantitatively and qualitatively will be tested. Teachers will be freed 
from usual schedules in order to provide for more constructive planning and 
coordination of learning experiences with relatively larger groups of stu- 
dents. Classes will be organized around the educational conference design 
with teaching-learning experiences following the unit pattern. Techniques 
for dealing effectively with larger classes will be studied. More than usual 
use will be made of mechanical and electronic teaching aids and teacher 
assistants. Development of independent student responsibility will be 
stressed. 

A number of other studies with implication for improved staff utiliza- 
tion are currently being conducted in school systems in various parts of the 
country. Reports of these, many of which deal with television, are given 
from time to time in educational journals. 

Evaluation of the results of experimental studies and demonstrations 
is very important. The changed procedures must provide general evidence 
that better results are being attained. Teachers, pupils, and parents must 
believe the changed procedures are good for them. The costs must be ac- 
ceptable. Reasonable answers to questions raised in this article and many 
others which will occur to school staffs must be given. 

Teacher utilization at the present time is based more on tradition, opin- 
ion, and common practice than on the findings of research. What we do is 
not necessarily wrong, but further studies are needed to see if what we are 
doing is the best that we can do. Teaching must be made to be more re- 
warding, satisfying, and to a certain extent at least, a less difficult profes- 
sion. To reach that objective, with more children to educate, more knowl- 
edge to dispense, with higher costs and an inflated dollar, and with fewer 
available teachers, is a challenge to all professional workers. 
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The Commission on the Experimental Study of the Utilization of the 
Staff in the Secondary School has repeatedly stated that it has no precon- 
ceived notions relative to what improvements in staff utilization or what 
methods for meeting the shortage of teachers are best. The commission 
does believe that educational leaders, along with lay and professional groups 
in their communities, have responsibility for continuous examination of 
practices being followed. It believes, moreover, that professional people 
should be willing to support change when on the basis of experimentation 
that change is indicated as being desirable. Professional groups have the 
responsibility for exercising imagination, ingenuity, and experimental ap- 
proaches to the solution of problems. The commission solicits the interest, 
cooperation, and assistance of all readers. 





BOARD OF TEACHERS? 


“Our work demands professional status ; we have a substantial basis in scholarship and 
research; we have the altruistic motive ; what we lack is a powerful organization established 
by ourselves to set standards, to protect the public from incompetence, to enforce codes of 
ethics, and to stimulate further growth by research.”—the late William F. Russell, President, 
Columbia University Teachers College. 

Just such an organization envisioned by Russell may be established in New York State. 

The State Teachers Association is considering recommendation of a Professional 
Practices Act to the State Legislature. The matter has been under study for more than two 
and one-half years, and since last spring has been subject to “intensive scrutiny” by teacher 
groups throughout the state. 

Under the plan, a board of educators would be created to make recommendations to the 
State Education Commissioner regarding standards of admission to the profession, licensing, 
suspension and license revocation. 

At present, thirteen professional groups in New York have state boards of examiners. 
These include: Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Nursing, Engineering, Architecture, Certi- 
fied Public Accountancy, and Psychology. 

According to Zoraida E. Weeks, director of Professional Services for the NYSTA: 
“Two or three states have certification boards or similar bodies advisory to their state edu- 
cation departments concerning teacher certification. I believe no state has sought the type 
of professional practices act which we are considering.” 

—Scholastic Teacher, February 22, 1957 





Never a Jungle: Observation of 


Socially Maladjusted Children at School 


By MARY ELLEN BORN 





That discipline problems in schools today are more serious than 
in the past appears to be a widely held view. The concentration. of 
maladjusted children in continuation schools is reported upon by an 
unusually sensitive teacher whose loving and accepting attitude toward 
these young people shines through her entire article. Mary Ellen Born 
is a teacher of English and counselor, Continuation High School, San 
Francisco. 





The dramatic impact of the novel and movie The Blackboard Jungle 
was evidently so profound on both the public and the educators of the 
United States that secondary schools serving the nonconforming adolescent 
are apt to be characterized, even stereotyped, by the title of a work whose 
author seems to be searching for commiseration rather than truth. Many 
of us who work in the Continuation Schools of California which enroll 
probationers of the juvenile courts, parolees of the California Youth 
Authority and the California State Hospitals, truants, unwed mothers, and 
other youngsters with unsolved problems cannot recognize the “jungle” 
with its implication of wild and luxuriant growth. A grid of city streets 
might be an apter metaphor, for the social structure in which our students 
live and the code by which they behave seem as rigid as an engineer’s pro- 
jection when seen divested of the teacher’s self-pity and personal set of 
values. Perhaps an observation of the nonconforming or socially mal- 
adjusted high school student and a list of some of the principles his teachers 
use will help to set the record straight. 

As there is no typical Boy Scout, there is no typical Continuation stu- 
dent. Many are self-supporting young men and women whose problem is 
solved by part-time school, but many are delinquent, pre-delinquent, or 
bearing problems too great to be remedied in an ordinary school situation. 
Weare concerned here with the latter group. These adolescents are unique, 
but they do seem to share certain traits and experiences. 


Personal Characteristics 


The boys and girls in my school complain a good deal about their 
health: their eyes hurt, their heads ache, their joints pain them. However, 
their observable defects are few. One does see many poor teeth, both ex- 
treme caries and malocclusions. One sees red-rimmed eyes and granular 
lids. One sees acne and pallor (and I have noticed a perceptible deafness 
to the teacher), but gross physical defects are generally few according to 
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both the health records and the reports of the students themselves. It is 
probable that many of the complaints we hear are defensive in nature, and 
even more probable that they spring from poor health habits and crowded 
living conditions, but they cannot be overlooked in the classroom. 

An inspection of the test records of our students reveals that they tend 
to test lower than one might expect of an unselected high school group. The 
majority of I.Q. scores on the California Test of Mental Maturity range 
from 85 to 105 with the peak of the distribution between 85 and 90. The 
Stanford-Binet scores in the cumulative records are generally Jower than 
this, since they are given routinely only to children being certified to classes 
for the mentally retarded, and the twelve Wechsler-Bellevue tests given at 
the school last year produced scores ranging from 39 to 127 I.Q. probably 
because individual tests are given only to our most deviant students. 

All entering students at our school are tested on the California Achieve- 
ment Tests (Intermediate Form) for proficiency in reading, arithmetic, 
and spelling. Their scores are characterized by almost uniform retardation ; 
only one in 200 reaches his grade level. A frequency distribution drawn 
from scores of the first twenty-five students tested in the spring semester, 
1955, showed a range of academic retardation in both reading and arithme- 
tic from —1 to —7 school grades. Although twenty-five cases are an in- 
significant number from which to draw any inference, it was interesting 
to note that the mean, the median, and the mode of the distribution all 
fell at —4 years in both subjects. 

Combined with educational retardation, one finds a high rate of trans- 
fer from one school to another among our pupils, and a frequently verb- 
alized ‘“‘hate” for school and teachers. Most of our people have attended 
more than one junior high even if their families have not moved within 
the city, and nearly all express their contempt for school, for teachers, and, 
indeed, for any form of authority. 

School records shows that, while we serve the whole city and our work- 
ing students are widely distributed, most of the daily students come from 
run-down sections of the city. The well-to-do in our school have parents 
who are workers in the trades: street-car motorman, truck driver, pantry 
man. The middle group are receiving Aid to Needy Children; the poor 
are supported by casual laborers and scrubwomen. Working mothers and 
broken homes are the rule rather than the exception. Then, too, our chil- 
dren are highly mobile. They disappear from school to go across the United 
States or even to a foreign country with less fuss than a middle-class family 
stirs up in getting ready for a two-week vacation. Our people have at- 
tended school in several states more often than not, and some have been 
out of school for as long as three years. 


Social Characteristics 


The school behavior that I have observed can be divided into two broad 
and overlapping categories: the aggressive and the withdrawing. The 
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aggressive child is a loud-talking, restless, gum-snapping, swaggering fel- 
low. He is apt to interrupt the teacher, walk out of the room slamming the 
door, dare the other boys, pull out cards or dice, ostentatiously steal some- 
thing, flirt with the girls, and swear in class. He wears his jeans at the 
danger level and unbuttons his shirt two buttons too far. He has the latest 
haircut and may have a few gang tattoo marks. On the other hand, while 
the withdrawing child may imitate the aggressive child in dress, his be- 
havior is seldom so radical. He enters the classroom, sits in a back seat, 
and reads a comic book or gazes out a window. He will accept a book (he 
spends much time defacing materials and furniture) or a lesson, but he 
seldom completes any class activity. 

From interest inventories that all my classes filled out, one concludes 
that recreational and social activities are limited, but most of them watch 
television, most of them go to church, and most of them go to the movies 
when they can afford it. The boys read the funnies, comic books, and Hot 
Rod; the girls read Teen-Age Romance instead of Hot Rod, yet every term 
a few discover “Sea Fever” or “The Highwayman” as well as Mickey 
Spillane. 

The baseball stadium can be seen from our classrooms, but our pupils 
show little interest in the game. A few are interested in boxing and auto- 
mobile and motorcycle racing. The abiding interest of the boys is cars. 
They buy, borrow, and steal cars. They discuss, tinker, and wreck them. 
One fifteen-year-old whose ambition seems to center around San Quentin 
told me about his favorite sport—trolling cars. He gets a down payment 
together, buys a car, evades the finance company as long as possible, and 
then rolls—or wrecks—the car spectacularly. The games of our boys are 
not reported on the sport pages. 

Our students are avid listeners. They collect all the phonograph records 
that they can afford. Their favorite disc jockey is “Jumpin’ George” who 
plays rock-and-roll and rhythm-and-blues. They beat out popular rhythms 
constantly and often sing in class; informal groups are always anxious to 
sing at assemblies and meetings. Concomitant with their interest in music 
is their love of dancing. They are both graceful and inventive dancers, and 
they practice all the time. 

We know that our students have deep and long-lasting interests in 
cars, in jazz, and in dancing. Their body of knowledge and taste on these 
subjects is as well organized and specific as that of any baseball fan or 
student of Bach, but they have learned that the adults around them seldom 
view their hobbies with the same values, and therefore they share their 
enthusiasms sparingly. 

Membership in adolescent gangs is not a unique distinction among the 
members of our student body, and by implication they are often suspected 
of gang behavior which one writer has listed as “truancy, use of narcotics, 
smoking, drinking, gambling, shooting craps, and profanity.”* Since teach- 


1 Glane, Sam, “Juvenile Gangs in East Side Los Angeles,” The Juvenile Offender (Clyde 
B. Vedder, ed.). Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1953, pp. 175-81. 
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ers act as attendance clerks for their home rooms at my school, I know that 
our truancy rate is high. It requires constant work on the part of the teacher 
and her interested students to achieve an average attendance of 75 percent 
in the morning, and even then, afternoon attendance drops off to 50 or 60 
percent. Most of our people smoke; it is tacitly allowed off the school 
grounds. The teachers hear stories about drinking parties and notice hang- 
overs from time to time, but drinking at school is nonexistent. I have 
seen no evidence of the use of narcotics, but, on the contrary, have over- 
heard a great deal of talk among the youngsters on its evils. We see dice 
and cards, but I have never seen a game in progress. I have heard (and 
seen) profanity—singularly dull profanity to be sure! There are only three 
words that will start a fight, and the defacing vacabulary is even more 
limited. 


Value System 


There are opinions that one hears so often and sees defended so valiantly 
among our children that they might be called a value system. They are: 
1, Every one is against you. It’s a dog-eat-dog world and you'd better 
get yours while you can. 
Your mother may not be mentioned without a fight. 
You cannot be “chicken.” 
You cannot “‘flunky” for a teacher. 
You cannot tell on anyone, not even your worst enemy. 
A fast buck and a fast car are the most you can expect from life 
(Boys) 
A home, money, and children are automatically acquired in marriage. 
(Girls) 
8. Every one steals: cops, teachers, social workers, doctors. 
9. Youarea sucker to trust anybody. They will let you down. 
10. You cannot take a “bike-pushing” job without a loss of status. 
11. Insults must be avenged by fights. 
12. You can be “nice” to boys, but not to older men. (Girls) 
13. You cannot take money for sexual favors to boys. (Girls) 
14. Carrying a weapon is the only sensible thing to do in a hostile world. 


These are merely the frequently verbalized feelings of our boys and girls; 
I would not venture to say whether they are really held, because, except for 
2, 4, and 5, I have not seen behavior that is absolutely consistent with the 
principles. 


The Teacher 


Given a population such as our school has: the truant, the aggressor, 
the fearful, the parolee, the nonconformist, the rebel, what does the teacher 
do? Without the direct services of a psychiatrist, a psychologist, or a social 
worker, where can the teacher turn for help in the guidance of his charges? 
The answer is obvious: he depends on his fellows and his administrators. 
In addition, he defines his job very carefully. He realizes that truancy, for 
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no matter what reason, has to be reported to the attendance officer. He re- 
ports serious breaches of discipline to the deans. He knows that the specific 
counseling of probationers and parolees is the task of the probation officers 
and psychiatric social workers. He reports observations of ill health or 
mental distress to the head counselor. There are certain jobs in any school 
situation which are not the teacher’s. 

What then can he do? For his working ‘ours he turns all of his abili- 
ties, his actions, and his beliefs into his own characteristic counseling and 
guidance. Since teaching these children is not only individualized in con- 
tent, but also digs deeply into the emotional reserves of the teacher, each 
instructor reacts somewhat differently. What may be effective for one 
may not be for another, yet I believe that there are certain principles which 
all successful teachers of these children hold whether they put them into 
words or not. 


1. Socially maladjusted children are profoundly discouraged. 


The child who is actively rebelling against society, the delinquent or 
pre-delinquent, and the child who has withdrawn so far from life that he 
cannot learn at his own pace, is concerned about his status and trying des- 
perately to make a place for himself somewhere. The adolescents who come 
to us have been unsuccessful in school for as long as ten years. Too often 
they have not a single friend; sometimes they have not won or kept even 
their mother’s affection. They feel no-good, and so they reject the values 
of society and violate its rules openly, or they reject themselves and with- 
draw from life. Therefore, the first technique of the teacher must be ac- 
ceptance of the student as he is. 


2. Schools and teachers may contribute to social maladjustment. 


Although we know our children come from poor home situations and 
deteriorated neighborhoods, still they have been in school for at least eight 
years, and the school must have contributed to their social maladjustment. 
Perhaps the school did not recognize the difficulties of the child and get 
help for him, or it did not recognize his legitimate academic needs and 
even held him up to ridicule in the classroom in an effort to help him do 


ac 


better. Speaking of truancy, Kahn says, . school conditions are at 
the core (of the problem). A too complicated or too dull a curriculum with 
resulting frustration and confusion . . . teachers who do not like children 
and do not enjoy teaching.”* Whether a child’s difficulty springs primarily 
from his genes, his home, or his neighborhood; whether the problem is 
even amenable of solution, the teacher accepts the challenge of his re- 
sponsibility and modifies the child’s experience as best he can by individual- 
izing instruction. 


2 Kahn, Alfred J., “Who Are Our Truants?”, The Juvenile Offender (Clyde B. Vedder, 
ed.). Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1953, pp. 125-37. 
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3. People are more comfortable if they are “good.” 


In Stott’s essay about delinquent boys in England,* he says that “hu- 
man nature possesses such resilience because it is more natural and agree- 
able to be good.” The creation of opportunities to be good is an important 
part in the guidance of social rebels. Teachers can show that they trust 
youngsters to behave. Questions can be phrased so that the necessity of 
lying is removed. Possessions can be lent with every expectation of their 
return. The division of treats can be left to students; most of them can 
even calculate their semester grades by looking at a well-kept record. Edu- 
cationally, pupils can be “good” if lessons that are easy—or even too easy— 
are given at first. Somehow, the achievement of a perfect lesson starts 
an inertia of success that is a powerful developmental force. 


4. Children need adults to admire and imitate. 


Since children with behavior problems are often rejected by their par- 
ents, they need adults to admire and imitate more than most children do. 
Their teachers owe it to them not only to look their best, but to behave 
with the utmost courtesy. They can always be glad to see their pupils, 
compliment on any job well done or better done, appreciate efforts to ap- 
pear more attractive, speak politely and expect politeness, listen attentively, 
and, in short, practice all the ordinary amenities of valued relationships. 
But however well-dressed and well-mannered the teacher may be, the ef- 
fectiveness of guidance by example is lost, I think, if the teacher does not 
display the traits we hope to instill in boys and girls. Truth, loyalty, sin- 
cerity, integrity, respect, hope, perseverance, patriotism, humor, even love 
for others can shine through what a teacher does each day and perhaps make 
a difference to some youngster some day. As in parenthood, one’s best self 
is required in teaching. 


5. The socially maladjusted are worth a teacher’s best efforts. 


Perhaps because the socially maladjusted are not yet legally designated 
as exceptional children in California, perhaps because they do not receive 
their just share of school services, perhaps because they can never hope 
to earn college honors, the teacher who works in the field often faces the 
contempt of his colleagues who work with “nice” children in “nice” schools. 

Then, too, there are those in the community who feel that the way to 
teach these kids is discipline—force, show them who’s boss; and they are 
singularly prolific with advice. There are the people who think that scout- 
ing, or religion, or incarceration, or kicking the kids out on the streets will 
solve all the problems. There are the newspapermen, alert for a story, who 
expect dope rings and vice rings, rape and murder to originate in our school. 
All these opinions and their concomitant pressures are hard to withstand 


8Stott, D. H., Saving Children from Delinquency. New York: The Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 1953. 
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unless the teachers of the socially deviant are convinced that their job is 
well worth doing. 

If our aim is salvage, not punishment; if we keep one lifer out of San 
Quentin or Napa; if we keep one girl off the streets; or if we keep one 
youngster away from heroin, we have certainly accomplished something 
worth while. Even if we measure only in money and not in misery, we can 
be sure our work is worth doing, since one person not on relief, one person 
not institutionalized, one worker added, one citizen added to our country 
is certainly worth money to the rest of us. 

Neveretheless, the teachers of the socially maladjusted do often feel dis- 
couraged. One of the “good” boys steals a car; one of the “good” girls 
gets pregnant ; one of the “good” students starts a fight, sasses the principal, 
and has to be suspended from public school forever. And, then, in the far 
reaches of the night or the early morning, the teacher forms his last, saving 
principle : 

We do what we can. 





THE TEACHERS AGENCY has been an important factor in the National Edu- 
cation Picture for more than 100 years. In 1846 an Agency was established in 
Boston with the support of Horace Mann, Edward Everett and Daniel Webster. 
Since then many Agencies have been established and a National Association of 
Teachers Agencies formed to keep the placing of teachers on a professional plane. 
At present there are around sixty-five members of this National Association. 
This Association has adopted a “Code of Ethics” which assures both teachers and 
administrators of ethical treatment. Practically every Agency is under the man- 
agement of a former school teacher or administrator. 


For a copy of the “CODE OF ETHICS” or other information regard- 
ing the SERVICES OF TEACHERS AGENCIES contact: 


THE CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 4, Wash. 
Member NATA e 76th year of service @ C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 
Other offices: Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Mo. 














What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 


By WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


Wuat’s HAPPENING IN JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOLS 


McChesney Junior High School, Oakland, is engaged in a citizenship 
emphasis activity centered around commemoration of the 47th Anniversary 
of the Boy Scouts of America. On February 8, the Scoutmasters and Ex- 
plorer Advisers of the troops serving the McChesney Junior High School 
area, cooperated to designate that day as one to commemorate the an- 
niversary. Scouts wore their uniforms to school—Principal Bob Adams, 
a council commissioner for the Oakland area, joining with the rest by 
wearing his own uniform. 

The scouts and the program of scouting received the best type of recog- 
nition in the ceremonies of the day. 


(Minutes of the March meeting of the Northern California Junior 
High School Committee carried the following notes. ) 

At the present time San Jose is investigating the thinking of its teachers 
and administrators in relation to behavioral problems of students. A steer- 
ing committee has been organized on which all schools are represented. A 
Central Committee has also been organized with representation from all 
levels—elementary, junior high, and senior high. Teachers are well rep- 
resented on the committees. Neither is dominated by administrators. The 
first order of business of the committees was to identify the characteristics 
of the students to be considered behavioral problems. Once having identi- 
fied the problems, the next step was to develop recommendations for dealing 
with these problems for eventual adoption by the Board of Education. The 
committee indicates that the number of students involved is very small. 

The following were listed as characteristics of the problem student: 


. Lack of respect for authority 7. Resistance to work 
Lack of respect for rules and 8. Lower moral, ethical, and 
regulations spiritual standards 
. Lack of respect for property 9. Lack of personal standards 
Lack of responsibility 10. Violation of civil law 
Poor attendance 11. Miscellaneous acts of misbe- 
. Lack of pride in achievement havior 


The committees are at present in the stage of preparing recommenda- 
tions for the handling of these types of students. 


* Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
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The Oakland Principals’ Professional Problems Committee is at pres- 
ent studying the question of the behavioral problem student in order to make 
some recommendation to the superintendent relative to procedures for 
handling this type of student. Two objectives that are kept in mind are: (1) 
the desire to relieve the regular classroom situation of the child creating a 
disturbance; (2) the desire to meet the needs of the child, who is unable 
to meet the regular school situation, for an adequate educational experience. 

The following description was given: socially maladjusted, disrupter 
of classes, reluctant learner, potential dropout. (Dr. Jess Bracy of the 
Oakland Schools acted as resource person for this committee. ) 

Four basic assumptions were established : 


1. It is the basic responsibility of the school to serve the educational 
needs of those students who can profit from education. 


The problem student makes the regular classroom situation difficult 
and impossible. 


The present program does not provide for this type of child. A 
proposed program might. 


The school is not concerned with the problem of the delinquent 
except as they are school problems. 


An investigation has been made into the legal aspects of this question. 
The problems of special curriculums and building facilities have been con- 
sidered. 

Following the attempt to classify this type of student, an investigation 
was made in the system to determine the number of students that might be 
so classified. There was a tremendous range. One high school with an 
enrollment of 2,000 reported only one student that could be so classified. 
One junior high school reported two-thirds of its entire student body in 
this category. Literature shows that in selected areas the percentage might 
be as high as 50 percent. 

Approximately seven hundred students were reported in grades 7-8-9 
in thirteen junior high schools. Three hundred and fifty students were 
reported by the senior high schools. Many junior high school students 
might become dropouts soon after entering senior high. 

The question as to whether to have a special school or special classes 
as well as the problem as to whether to separate the problem children of 
the junior high from those of the senior high school is pending further in- 
formation and research. 

It was recommended that special curriculums be considered in which 
the element of flexibility would be paramount. The present junior and 
senior high school curriculum is aimed at academic achievement. It was 
felt that more stress should be placed upon the activity of learning experi- 
ence. A special type of teacher is needed—one who can “rock and roll” 
with the students. There is a trend at present for continuation schools to 
pick up this type of student. 
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San Francisco has recognized the existence of this type of problem for 
quite a while—the pupil who is a behavior problem to such an extent as to 
be a detriment to the teaching situation. San Francisco has a child guidance 
service to deal with the emotionally disturbed child. Psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, social workers, etc., are available as part of this service. Outside 
agencies are also contacted after parental conferences. This is part of the 
long-term program. 

The question of immediate relief involves suspensions providing for 
the return of the child after parental conference; referral to the child 
guidance service with the child removed from school pending action by 
this body ; re-assignment of the disturbed student to another school situation 
providing improvement has taken place. This type of child may react un- 
favorably if he is returned to the same school. Everything is tried before 
total exclusion is made. 

An experimental situation was established approximately two years 
ago involving one elementary school, one junior high school, and one senior 
high school. A special discipline class was established in each of these 
schools with the understanding that all cases referred must come from with- 
in the school—no students were to be transferred in from another school. 
The class size was limited to fifteen students. The teacher would teach four 
periods daily with two periods for counseling. The fifteen students might 
be different each period—but there would be no more than fifteen students 
at any one time. Approximately one-third of the students remained with 
the teacher four periods. Approximately forty students were certified. 
The period of experiment was extended an extra year after the original 
year since no satisfactory conclusion had been reached after such a short 
time. 

In the evaluation by administrators and teachers, there was a difference 
in opinion. Some were for such segregation, others were opposed. It was 
felt to be valuable to have a place to send boys who were disrupting class 
routine. It was recommended that this type of class should be reserved for 
the more aggressive type of child. There is some promise of working 
with the withdrawn type of child in the regular classroom. 

The cost for the regular educational program for the average junior 
high school student was $441 . 48 ; the cost per pupil under this experimental 
type of program was $1,038.43. Psychologist, social case worker, etc., 
were assigned regular time to meet with the students in these classes. The 
teacher taught four periods only; the class size was limited to fifteen. 


Wuat’s HAPPENING IN HicH SCHOOLS 


Two enterprising Latin teachers at Berkeley High School send the fol- 
lowing communication to counselors and teachers. 
“Dear Fellow Counselors and Teachers : 

Since I thought you might like to see the propaganda that Miss White 
and I are spreading abroad in our Latin classes, I am attaching a copy of 
some U.C. requirements that I duplicated for our students. 
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We want our cherubs to realize that not only will four years of high 
school Latin give them 12 units toward the 16-unit-requirement for the 
A.A. degree, BUT—two years of high school Latin will satisfy the foreign 
language requirement under (e¢) Additional. This is old stuff to you, of 
course, but we feel that perhaps our students are not aware of the fact that 
besides all the fringe benefits they receive from taking Latin, they also fulfill 
several university requirements. 

As is probably obvious to you by now, we are definitely (and indefi- 
nitely) in the market for good students. As you no doubt realize, it 
takes more than an 87 Jnside Quality to receive the full benefits from this 
fundamental, fascinating, forceful, and no longer formidable foreign lan- 
guage. 

In no other foreign language can students make a sounder investment 
than in Latin. We offer a money-back-guarantee to give your students a 
good background for all the Romance languages and German. (This word 
comes from ‘Roman,’ incidentally, and does not imply that French, Spanish, 
and Italian are more romantic! ) 

Sixty percent of English vocabulary and much of English grammar 
comes from Latin. What other language can take five root words and end 
up with 250 English derivatives???? How’s that for “interest earned?” 
We teach all the important prefixes, suffixes, abbreviations, phrases, and 
word formation principles that a reader or writer needs to know for the 
effective understanding and handling of the English language. Latin also 
teaches a student how to spell. No thinking Latin student will write 
‘seperate’ after he knows the Latin words ‘se-parate.’ 

Furthermore we teach ancient history (and discuss modern parallels), 
geography, and some archaeology in our Latin classes. Our students learn 
to draw maps freehand and to place countries, rivers, and cities where they 
belong. They learn both ancient and modern names—that ancient Phoe- 
nicia, for example, is modern Lebanon, that the Phoenicians migrated to 
North Africa where they established Carthage, later to become one of 
Rome’s great enemies. Thus Carthage becomes more than just a name 
when the story of Dido and Aeneas (in Vergil) and Hannibal crossing the 
Alps (in Livy) are read. Moreover we take time out to see by color slides 
both Lebanon and North Africa. 

They learn to find and understand the historical meaning wherever 
possible, of the mythological stories that have grown up in Greek and 
Roman religion. How did the story of Theseus and the Minotaur de- 
velop, and what do the archaeological excavations at Cnossos, Crete, show 
that helps unravel the mystery of Minos, the Minotaur, and the Minoan 
Civilization? 

They learn thoroughly the Acropolis of Athens and the Roman Forum 
along with their various styles of architecture, and we take trips by slides 
and movies all over “classical” Europe and the Near East. We study the 
Arch of Titus in the Roman Forum and “go” by color slides to Jerusalem 
to see it and to discuss the destruction of that city which the Arch com- 
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memorates. We don’t leave Jerusalem and the Near East until we discuss 
some of the parallels between the ancient and modern problems of that tiny 
but important section of the world. Dewey said, “We who now live are parts 
of a humanity that extends into the remote past.” Through Latin we con- 
nect the past with the present and through our study of the past, we better 
understand the present. 

All this and Latin too! We read selections from the finest and most 
interesting of the Latin authors, and study and discuss some of the most 
fabulous and interesting characters of all times—‘characters” in the good 
and slangy sense of the word. If you don’t believe us, come in when we are 
reading about Nero and some of the Roman emperors. 

Is there any doubt at this point that we are sold on our subject??? 
Rah, Rah, Rah for Latin! At any rate . . . keep us in mind. 


Vobis gratias ago, 
Ruth Jennings” 





TRAVELING HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE LIBRARY PROGRAM 


The Traveling High School Science Library Program, administered by the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science and sponsored by the National Science Founda- 
tion, is a service to small and medium-sized senior high schools intended to interest more 
young people in science, to increase the number of students who choose careers in science, 
and to assist science and mathematics teachers in broadening their own background. The 
annotated booklist is an excellent acquisition guide for high-school and community libraries. 

The program is being used at 104 schools this year, four in the State of California. The 
service is provided without cost to the program schools. During 1957-58 the program will 
be enlarged and approximately 320 senior high schools will be selected to receive the library. 
The schools will be selected from applications of high-school principals only. 

In selecting schools, prior consideration will be given to those with the following 
qualifications: (1) there is a total enrollment of neither less than 150 nor more than 750 
students in the tenth to twelfth grades, inclusive; (2) a full-time librarian is employed; 
(3) the school is in a community with poor or no local public library facilities; (4) the 
school is accredited and many of its graduates regularly are admitted to colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Principals of senior high schools may obtain additional information and application 
blanks, and teachers and librarians may obtain booklists, from Dr. Hilary J. Deason, Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. The closing date for receipt of applications is May 15, 1957. 





Symposium 
The Load of the Secondary School Teacher 


The symposium this month tackles a problem of central concern to 
all who are interested in the welfare of youth. The nature of a teach- 
er’s load is a crucial factor conditioning the quality of his teaching. 
Sharply divergent views are now being discussed concerning the best 
way to attain a defensible load for the teacher, as may be noted in the 
differing approaches set forth in the Journal this month. But no one 
seriously questions the unsatisfactory condition of the present load of 
the secondary school teacher. We hope that the symposium will con- 
tribute to early action to improve conditions. The profession ts in- 
debted to each of the authors, especially to Thomas Shellhammer, 
Consultant, Bureau of Education Research, State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Sacramento, California, who coordinated the symposium. 


Editor 


Utilization of Teaching Resources 
in Secondary Schools 


By CLARENCE FAUST* 


The tremendous expansion of enrollments during the past few years 
and the prospect of continued steep increases in the years ahead make it 
urgent to consider how we can muster the teaching resources needed in our 
high schools. 

Under present arrangements for the deployment of these resources the 
situation looks hopeless. The young people who will enter our high schools 
during the next ten years have already been born. Calculations concerning 
the teachers required are, therefore, not guesswork. Even if we make the 
most optimistic estimates of the number of people who, with the stiff and 
growing competition for college graduates from industry, government, and 
other occupations, can be recruited for teaching, we face the prospect of 
an erosion of quality in education unless new resources for teaching and 
more effective ways of utilizing teaching competence can be devised. 

In considering possible improvements in the utilization of teaching 
resources, it is useful to observe that the teaching profession has so far 


* President, Fund for the Advancement of Education, New York City. 
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remained outside the professional revolution of the last fifty years, the 
essence of which has been to increase the effective scope of the profes- 
sionally competent person by relieving him of tasks not requiring his pro- 
fessional wisdom and skill. The doctor, the lawyer, the engineer have been 
provided with technicians and assistants to enable them to serve more 
people effectively. But teachers continue to carry a heavy weight of tasks 
which nonprofessional personnel might assume. Moreover, an adequate 
supply of nonprofessional aides for teachers is at hand. Technological de- 
velopments in the last few years give many women a good deal of time 
which might be spent in relieving the teacher of clerical chores, supervisory 
responsibilities, and other tasks for which professional training and ex- 
perience are not required. 

A further improvement in the utilization of teaching resources might 
be made possible by a re-examination of our traditional methods of instruc- 
tion. We have come to asume that all learning must take place or be in- 
itiated in classes limited to approximately twenty-five students. One diffi- 
culty with this formula, which seems to rest not upon a dependable founda- 
tion of research but on tradition and habit, is that it disregards or neglects 
sharp differences between kinds of teaching. It does not take into account, 
for example, the difference between instruction by lecture or demonstra- 
tion and instruction through carefully guided discussion. For the purposes 
of lecture or demonstration, a much larger number of students than twenty- 
five may be not only possible but advantageous. The larger number stimu- 
lates the teacher to his or her best efforts of preparation and presentation, 
as well as employing his time more effectively by enlarging the audience 
reached. For some educational purposes, notably for some kinds of dis- 
cussion, twenty-five may be too large a number of students to be handled 
at the same time. It would seem, therefore, wise in this connection to con- 
sider two possibilities in striving for a more effective utilization of teach- 
ing resources. The first is to distinguish carefully between kinds of work 
to be accomplished with students and to adjust class size to the purposes 
to be served. The second is to allocate, on the basis of the same careful 
consideration, different kinds of responsibilities to teachers in view of the 
work they do most effectively. 

For educational work of the kind I described as lecture or demonstra- 
tion the new means of communication made available by television de- 
serves attention. Certainly the effectiveness of the first great audio-visual 
aid, the printed book (in itself a most unlikely means of conveying men’s 
best thoughts), should encourage us to examine fully the educational pos- 
sibilities of television, which in addition to enlarging the scope of the best 
teachers, offers the possibility of greatly enriching instruction by, for ex- 
ample, bringing to the classroom poets, dramatic companies, music, scien- 
tific experiments, historical events, and social situations anywhere. 

Another approach to effective utilization of teaching resources in the 
secondary school involves the discovery and employment of teaching ca- 
pacities now wholely unused. Dr. Henry Chauncey of the Educational 
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Testing Service suggested a few years ago that in trying to solve the diffi- 
cult problem of teaching high school students to write under circumstances 
in which the shortage of teachers makes impossible the assignment and 
careful reading of the number of student papers required for the purpose, 
high schools turn to the large and increasing number of college bred women, 
many of whom have majored in English, for service as paper readers. 
Given proper orientation to the task, they would constitute a valuable new 
resource for the schools. So, too, would many women, now not used in the 
schools, who majored in languages in college. So also would scientists and 
mathematicians in industry and business who could be drawn into part-time 
service in high schools. 

These possibilities ought not, I think, to be regarded as unhappy emer- 
gency measures. They point to the fact that we have not yet realized in 
America the full implications of our commitment to universal education. 
If we are to provide as many years of education for all American youth 
as we are now committed to doing, if in short we are truly to have uni- 
versal education in this country, we cannot hope to manage—so at least our 
experience in the last few years seems to make clear—under the arrange- 
ments appropriate for educating only a part of our population through the 
secondary school level. It seems clear that effective universal education 
will require something much more nearly representing universal teaching 
than we have hitherto contemplated. 

We may then come to think of the school not as a collection of class- 
rooms in which a small part of our mature population carry on the edu- 
cation of youth, but as the coordinating agency for education in the com- 
munity, drawing upon all of the resources for teaching the community can 
provide, ranging from teachers’ aides to relieve professionally trained and 
experienced teachers of nonprofessional tasks to members of the com- 
munity possessing various kinds of specialized knowledge. Such arrange- 
ments would place new and interesting responsibilities on many full-time 
professional teachers, whose talents, training, and experience would be 
required to coordinate effectively these teaching resources of the com- 
munity. 

Contemplating these possibilities, I am convinced that the so-called 
“tidal wave’ of students into our schools is badly misnamed. Tidal waves 
are disasters. The mounting demand for education is, on the other hand, a 
great possible boon. We should have real cause for concern if our birth 
rate were declining and the interests of our people in education were wither- 
ing. If given our explosive birth rate and our increasing awareness of the 
importance of education, we can find the means to muster and to deploy 
effectively all of our possible resources for teaching, we shall, I am con- 
vinced, enhance the status and financial recognition of the full-time pro- 
fessional teacher, give a new vitality and effectiveness to our educational 
system, and above all provide adequately for the development of our great- 
est resource as a people, the capacity for knowledge, wisdom, and skill of 
the rising generation. 





Teaching Load Crisis in Secondary Schools 


By HARL R. DOUGLASS* 


Factors CONTRIBUTING TO THE INCREASE IN LOAD 


For several decades, slowly but surely, there has been a steady increase 
in the demands upon the time and the energy of teachers." Among de- 
velopments which have resulted in these demands have been the following : 


1. An expansion of the program of co-curricular activities. Today few 
teachers in secondary schools have no responsibility for sponsorship or 
assisting in managing or coaching clubs, teams, other student organiza- 
tions, or homerooms. These require usually from one to five hours a week 
out of the teacher’s time. 

2. Increased participation of teachers in counseling. With the increased 
recognition of the values of, needs for, and opportunities for classroom 
teachers to render counseling service to students in their classes, teachers 
have spent an increased amount of time in gathering data about pupils, in 
studying and interpreting pupil data, in planning for guidance and counsel- 
ing, and in conferences outside of classes with the students, other counse- 
lors and parents. 

3. Longer class periods. Beginning about 1910 there has been a definite 
steady trend toward replacing the short 40 to 45 minute class period with 
class periods of 55 to 58 minutes in length. This development means, of 
course, fewer class periods in the day, fewer free periods for teachers, and 
carrying home of various aspects of the teaching load including the plan- 
ning of work and making of lessons. 

4. Increased teacher participation in educational planning. Depend- 
ence upon a single textbook and upon courses of study developed by super- 
intendents, principals, and supervisors has been replaced by the teacher 
planning for educational materials and learning activities of the young- 
sters as individuals and as groups and the adoption of textbooks. Further- 
more, more time in planning is a necessary consequence of the increased 
use of newer methods involving individual and student projects, group dis- 
cussions, community excursions, use of audio-visual materials, and other 
methods of instruction which have been coming into use to a greater extent. 

5. Increased necessity for general reading. The world in which we live 
has been with accelerating speed undergoing important rapid change which 
has not only significance for the details of our goals, but the subject matter 
employed in educational learning activities. In order to prepare young 
people for the world in which they are certain to live it is necessary for 


* Director of the College of Education, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 


1 The average teaching load in high schools in the United States was in 1950 found in a 
N.E.A. Research Division Study to be nearly 50 hours a week. 
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teachers to spend considerable time in keeping abreast of the changes in 
the situations and problems of the world which they will face and in addi- 
tion to subject matter which may be employed. This is particularly true 
in the fields of economics, civics and political science, various phases of 
natural science, and in international relations. 

6. Increased attention to the individual learning. While for several 
decades much attention has been given to the variation in learners in gen- 
eral intellectual ability, special aptitudes, vocational and avocational in- 
terests, home background and out-of-school activities, temperament and 
disposition, and other individual traits, within recent years there has been 
a demand for more attention and better provision. Particularly in recent 
years the public has become vocal in this area, especially with respect to the 
gifted child. Beginning in the late 1950’s there has been a great increase 
in the proportion of young people attending the last two or three years of 
senior high school, and this situation constitutes greater demands upon 
the time of senior high school teachers. 

In addition to these important demands upon the time and energies of 
the teacher, certain developments in the past several years have contributed. 

7. Increased necessity for participation in community relations activi- 
ties. As the result of a greatly increased number of births since the be- 
ginning of the late 40’s and the resultant necessity for very greatly in- 
creased school expenditures it has seemed necessary that very greatly 
increased time and attention be given to public relations—to informing the 
public and developing a good understanding and good will on the part of 
the public, a greater place and responsibility is being accorded to the class- 
room teacher. This means more time spent in conference with parents in 
office hours or after school, in planning and conducting group meetings of 
parents at the school, and in visitation in home of the parents. Further- 
more, it is resulting in a greater amount of time being spent by teachers 
with adults in the community. 

8. Trend toward democratic participation. Replacing the authori- 
tarian situation with respect to school administration and school super- 
vision, there has been in recent years a very pronounced trend to admitting 
teachers to definitely increased responsibility for participation in determin- 
ing policies, in legislative activities, and in considering and developing re- 
quests and plans for better teaching conditions. This affects not only the 
staff acting as a whole but serving on committees and sub-groups of the 
staff and indeed individual service. 

9. Increased emotional and physical strain. There has been in recent 
years a noticeable increase in the strain placed upon teachers as the result 
of the changes in the student clientele of their classes. Not only are many 
students going on through secondary school who formerly dropped out at 
the age of fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen, but the nature of young people in 
general has been undergoing change. This is particularly noticeable in the 
very greatly increased amount of juvenile delinquency and the greatly in- 
creased number of problem boys and girls in homes and in schools. With 
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the greatly increased emphasis in American life and especially with young 
people upon sex, automobiles, the sophisticated social life, and other aspects 
of greatly increased materialism, the difficulties of interesting boys and 
girls in school subjects and in related learning activities has become greater 
and the program of discipline has become a greater challenge. 


COMPARISON WITH LOADS OF OTHER TEACHERS 


Demands upon the time of secondary school teachers are greater in 
the United States than in the great majority of other countries. In all 
other advanced countries, for example, in England, Scotland, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, and indeed in many other countries, the number of classes 
met weekly by secondary school teachers is from fifteen to twenty. Further- 
more in those countries there is little necessity for spending time in con- 
nection with extra-curricular activities of which there are so few. In ad- 
dition to this, there is much less necessity for curriculum planning and 
methods of instruction and learning. In most of these countries there is 
little freedom for planning either with respect to the curriculum or with 
respect to instructional and learning activities. They are handed down by 
officials of the provincial or the national bureau or department of education. 

In colleges and universities in the United States the average teaching 
load is almost always from eight to sixteen hours a week, ten hours per 
week being the most common load in universities and twelve in colleges. 
Of course there is very little necessity for college and university instructors 
to give time to co-curricular activities or to community relations. The co- 
curricular activities are handled by specialists. Few parents of youngsters 
live in the local community. 


Extra PAy FoR Extra Loap 


The load of secondary school teachers differs somewhat from school 
to school and somewhat from subject to subject within a school although 
the differences between subjects is not great. In recent years there has 
been a growing tendency to provide extra pay for teachers who assume 
responsibilities for extra-class duties requiring a considerable amount of 
time. This has resulted chiefly from (1) the demands of teachers and (2) 
the desire to increase salaries and to keep on the staff the most desirable 
teachers, particularly married men. In a survey conducted by The Nation’s 
Schools in the summer of 1956, 809 of the superintendents queried thought 
that teachers should receive extra pay for responsibilities beyond the regular 
hours of classroom teaching. A considerable number felt, however, that, 
a better procedure is to reduce proportionally the load incident to teaching 
classes. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DECREASING TEACHING LOAD 


There are many ways in which teaching loads may be lightened slightly. 
Following are ways which have been found to be of use in some schools: 
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1. Providing substitutes promptly, rather than allowing the teachers 
or the principal to assume the work of an absent teacher. 

2. Allowing teachers to use the clerical help of the school for letters re- 
lating to school organizations or school business. 

3. Providing simplified forms for all regular school reports, notices, 
and other clerical routine. 

4. Providing student messengers, and student assistants in laboratory 
work, library work, and the like. 

5. Reducing the number of different daily subject preparations per 
teacher and the number of fields taught. 

6. Keeping to an almost negligible minimum the time requirement of 
teachers in connection with drives, campaigns, and the like. 

7. Employing specialists to conduct study halls; in small schools, com- 
bining study-hall supervision with library management. 

8. Keeping down class size, preferably to not more than twenty-five 
pupils to a class. 

9. Providing office space for teachers to work free from interruption 
when not teaching. 

10. Eliminating or reducing to a minimum time spent by teachers in 
hall supervision. 

11. Developing a considerate and cooperative attitude in working with 
teachers ; letting them have individually and collectively, a voice in matters 
concerning their work; giving them encouragement, inspiration, and con- 
structive advice. 


12. Keeping at a minimum relatively unnecessary or unimportant ac- 
tivities and tasks, such as supervision of pupils when not in class, clerical 
work, making reports, and so forth. 

13. Providing specialists to take over recreational activities, possibly 
along with some teaching duties, to relieve teachers of responsibility for 
supervising playgrounds, dances, parties, noon-hour recreational activities, 
and the like.* 


Fewer Class Periods a Week. In two or three hundred schools in the 
United States where the long period is employed, a schedule has been con- 
structed so that classes formerly meeting five times a week meet only four 
times a week, thus reducing incident class load by 15 or 20 percent. A con- 
siderable number of Connecticut schools are employing this plan. While 
there are no definite objective data concerning the relative achievement of 
youngsters on the new plan, the testimony of principals and the results on 
standard tests seem to indicate that the achievement of the youngsters is 
almost as great in the four- as in the five-hour period. Indeed in some 
schools it is found to be equally great. 


2 Douglass, Harl R., Modern Administration of Secondary Schools, Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1954, pp. 104-5. 
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The Load of Beginning Teachers. It has been pointed out by many 
investigators that the load of the beginning teacher is at least as great as 
that of the experienced teacher. This, of course, is not a satisfactory situa- 
tion in which the beginning teacher does her first teaching. There should 
be some sort of apprenticeship for the beginning teacher which may be 
carried out with responsibility for a smaller number of classes and to work 
under the supervision of an older experienced teacher. 

In schools, counties, and states where a fifth year of preparation is re- 
quired of secondary school teachers there seems to be a way for meeting 
this situation which merits serious consideration. In view of the great 
teacher shortage, which will become much greater at the high school level 
in the next few years, it might be well worthwhile to award a certificate 
to teachers who have just completed the Bachelor’s degree with appropriate 
professional training—a certificate which would be good for part-time 
teaching and for part-time salary. 

Under this arrangement the beginning teacher might be assigned three 
classes, and of course other responsibilities, in connection with guidance 
and counseling, and be paid, let us say, two-thirds of the salary of a first 
year teacher with a fifth year of preparation. This apprentice teacher then, 
might be permitted to meet the requirement of the fifth year by attendance 
at summer session for eighteen or twenty weeks carrying appropriate 
courses in the subject matter field and in professional preparation. The ex- 
periences as an apprentice may well be thought of as the equivalent of 
additional weeks of the fifth year. 

Such an arrangement would permit beginning teachers to plan very 
carefully the learning materials and activities for these three classes, and 
it would also permit them to begin work under the guidance and supervision 
of experienced teachers. In the present situation beginning teachers usually 
attempt to make preparations and plan for five classes and are unable to do 
it adequately. After having discovered that they can get by with this 
limited preparation, they continue to do it year after year. As someone has 
said of many of these teachers who do not improve in subsequent years, 
“They have not had ten years of experience but one year of experience ten 
times.” 





TRILLINGHAM ELECTED TO TOP POST 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


C. C. Trillingham, superintendent of schools for Los Angeles County, California, has 
been chosen president-elect of the American Association of School Administrators. He 
will serve for the year beginning March 15, 1957, and will begin a one-year term as presi- 
dent on March 15, 1958. 

Results of a nation-wide ballot among 10,500 members of the AASA included the 
election of J. Chester Swanson, superintendent of schools, Oklahoma City, as vice-president, 
and the election of Wendell Godwin, superintendent of schools, Topeka, Kansas, to another 
term on the AASA Executive Committee. 

California is proud of this honor to our friend and leader. 





Work Week of the Secondary 
School Teacher 


By THOMAS A. SHELLHAMMER* 


California continues to grow by over one thousand new residents each 
day. At times its population growth has reached a rate that is four times 
greater than the national growth average. School enrollments are booming 
too. For example, California took ninety years to enroll one million pupils 
in its public schools. Its second million was enrolled thirteen years later 
in 1953; the third million will be reached five years later in 1958. Im- 
mediately ahead lies a period in which more teachers are needed to fill 
teaching positions than at any time in our history. In the next ten years 
about 167,500 new teachers will be needed in the public schools of Cali- 
fornia. Secondary schools will need approximately 54,000 of these teach- 
ers. This is approximately one-half of the total number of teachers now 
employed in California in grades K-14. Less than one-half of the teachers 
needed during the next ten years will be used to accommodate increased en- 
rollment. The others are needed for replacements. During that time it is 
estimated that 17,707 secondary teachers will resign, 11,741 will retire, and 
2,831 will die—a total of 32,279." 

The small crop of babies during the 1930's will leave shortages in re- 
cruitable manpower—he it for professions, trades, crafts, and armed forces 
throughout the 1950's. To secure the teachers needed will require herculean 
efforts unless the positions offered are as attractive or more attractive than 
positions that are available in other fields of work. Some have suggested a 
lengthening of the teacher’s work week as a way of reducing our teacher 
shortage, others advocate a realignment of their present duties, changes in 
instructional methods, and increases in class size. Whether these and other 
suggested changes can be accomplished without jeopardizing teaching effi- 
ciency and recruitment of the teachers we need is open to question. But be- 
fore the question can be answered with any degree of finality, it may be 
helpful to review briefly some of the factors inherent in teaching loads and 
the amount of time secondary teachers spend in completing their present 
work loads. 


Length of Work Week 


The amount of work a secondary school teacher must do to carry out 
his teaching duties depends upon numerous factors—the background and 
training of the teacher, supplementary services, instructional methods, type 


* Consultant, Bureau of Education Research, California State Department of Education, 
and coordinator of this symposium. 


1“Teachers for Tomorrow’s Children,” Bulletin of the California State Department of 
Education, XXV (June 1956), p. 30. 
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of subject matter taught, number of subjects taught, size of classes, range 
of ages and abilities of the students, and the kinds of extra-curricular 
duties. These conditions are also affected by the amounts of money that 
are available for the employment of teachers, the numbers and kinds of 
teachers available for employment, the types of programs carried on in the 
schools, and the beliefs held by school administrators and members of 
school boards regarding the assignments teachers should handle. Despite 
the multiplicity of these conditions and variations in work assignments 
made to secondary school teachers, there is strong evidence that for many 
years the “average” teacher has worked a 40-hour week. On the basis of 
information reported by teachers in California’s junior and senior high 
schools, it is a myth that these teachers work “banking hours.”” The median 
length of work week for these teachers was 43 hours and 32 minutes.* A 
fourth worked less than 39 hours and a fourth more than 49 hours a week. 
Teachers in senior high schools averaged 44 hours and 7 minutes a week. 
This was two hours longer than the median length work week indicated by 
teachers in junior high schools. Teachers who taught in more than one 
subject field worked about one hour a week longer than teachers who taught 
in only one subject field. In most instances increased planning and prepara- 
tion time accounted for this difference. The median lengths of work week 
for teachers in senior and four-year high schools in California are shown 
in Table I. It can be seen that regardless of size of school district, teachers 


TABLE I 


Median Length of Work Week of Senior and Four-Year High-School 
Teachers by Size of School District and Teaching Assignment 





Size of school district by average daily attendance 
1-300 A.D.A. 301-1,000 A.D.A. 1,001 and over A.D.A. 
Median Median Median 
Hrs. Hrs. Hrs. 
Subject Fields Mins. Subject Fields Mins. Subject Fields Mins. 





Language Arts .. 48:35 Social Studies ... 45:35 Language Arts .. 46:27 
Social Studies ... 48:25 Language Arts .. 45:23 Core Course 46 :25 
Commercial 46 :30 Core Course 44:45 Social Studies ... 45:06 
P.E.—Health .... 44:35 Commercial 44:15 Commercial 44:30 
Vocational 44:35 For. Languages .. 44:15 Science 44:18 
Science P.E.—Health .... 43:50 For. Languages .. 43:57 
Mathematics .... 43: Science 42:59 P.E.—Health .... 43.34 
Music : Vocational 42:43 ! 42:38 
Mathematics .... 42:38 Mathematics .... 42:32 

Core Course Vocational 
For. Languages 

Average : Average : Average 
Teaching in more Teaching in more Teaching in more 

than one subject than one subject than one subject 





2 “Survey of Teachers’ Work Week in California High Schools,” California Schools, 
XXV (August 1954), pp. 339-55. 
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in language arts, social studies, and commercial departments tend to work 
longer than teachers in other departments. This is also true for teachers in 
junior high schools. The variations in lengths of work weeks by these 
teachers were found to be almost identical to those at the senior high level. 


How Teachers Spent Their Work Week 


Teachers in California’s junior and senior high schools spend about 64 
percent of their work week in regularly assigned tasks. This includes class- 
room teaching, study hall, home room, library supervision, assigned prep- 
aration periods, and curriculum and administrative duties. About 36 per- 
cent of their work week is spent in carrying out “nonteaching” duties after 
school hours. Among these after school duties were: preparation for in- 
struction, correcting and grading student papers, clerical duties, conferences 
with staff members, in-service education, and participation in extra-curricu- 
lar activities such as sponsorship of student clubs. A survey of teachers 
in California’s junior colleges showed that these instructors spent approxi- 
mately 64 percent of their work week in these same kinds of regularly 
assigned duties and 36 percent in carrying out “‘nonteaching” duties after 
school hours.* It has been found that teachers in California’s elementary 
schools spend approximately 54 percent of their work week in these regu- 
larly assigned duties and 46 percent in carrying out nonteaching duties 
after school hours.* Figure 1 shows the proportion of work week spent 
by the “average” elementary, high school, and junior college teacher in 
classroom instruction, nonclassroom teaching assignments scheduled dur- 
ing school hours, and other school duties performed out of school hours. 

The work week as reported by teachers in secondary schools is very 
similar to estimates of teachers’ work week made by a group of California 
secondary school principals. They estimated that the average length of 
work week performed by teachers was forty-two hours a week.® This is 
one and a half hours less than was reported by teachers. However, some 
discrepancies existed regarding the manner in which the time was spent. 
The principals overestimated by approximately five hours a week the time 
spent by teachers in planning and preparation outside the regular school 
day. They underestimated by a similar amount the time spent by teachers 
in noninstructional duties. Perhaps school administrators should examine 
the noninstructional duties assigned to teachers to determine whether teach- 
ers must spend so much time in noninstructional duties as to detract from 
time spent in planning and preparation for their instructional duties. 
Teachers and administrators should cooperatively analyze the nature of 
noninstructional duties now being performed by teachers and determine 


3“Survey of Class Size and Teachers’ Work Week in California Junior Colleges,” 
California Schools, XXIV (April 1953), pp. 115-31. 

4“Survey of Teachers’ Work Week in California Elementary Schools,” California 
Schools, XXVI (July 1955), pp. 368-78. 

5 A more detailed analysis of this information is available in a study—“Work Week of 
Public Secondary School Teachers in California,” an unpublished Ed.D. dissertation by the 
author of this article, Stanford University, 1955. 
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whether the time spent in them is of sufficient value to merit taking it from 
instructional assignments. Teachers assigned more than three periods a 
day did not average more time in planning and preparation than did teach- 
ers who taught three or fewer periods a day. Teachers seemed to increase 
their amount of planning time with each additional instructional period up 
to three periods a day. Beyond that number, their planning time tends not 
to increase with additional instructional periods. This is in general agree- 
ment with opinions advanced by the principals who suggested that the 
“ideal” teaching day should contain not more than four daily teaching 
periods. Perhaps they were aware that beyond this number proper planning 
time often is not available in the busy schedule of their teachers. 
Considerable variation existed among school districts in the amounts of 
planning and preparation time made available to teachers during the regular 
school day. Only about one-third of the teachers in small high schools in- 
dicated that they had a regularly assigned preparation period. One-half 
of the teachers in medium sized and two-thirds of the teachers in large high 
schools had a preparation period. In general, teachers in small high schools 
teach more periods and in more different subject fields than do teachers in 
large high schools. In view of this it may be cause for concern to find that 
only one-third of them had a preparation period whereas two-thirds of 
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those in large high schools had such a period. There seems to be little 
evidence that teachers in small high schools require less time to prepare for 
their instructional duties than teachers in large schools. 

Both teachers and principals reported that teachers in language arts 
and social studies performed longer work weeks than teachers in other 
fields of instruction. Both groups also indicated that teachers of “academic 
courses” tend to work longer than vocational, music, and physical educa- 
tion teachers. Language arts teachers tend to spend more time than do 
teachers in other subject fields in correcting and marketing student work. 
An overwhelming majority of the school principals interviewed on this 
point stated that they were aware of the situation. Time spent by teachers 
in performing clerical duties regardless of types of teaching assignments 
tends to increase as schools become larger. This was also true for time 
spent in in-service education. 


Class Size 


Class size seems to increase with size of schools. For example, classes 
in large high schools tend to average about eight students more per class 
than in small schools. This is also true of junior high schools. Regardless 
of the size of school districts, teachers in junior high schools teach larger 
classes and have more daily student contacts than do teachers in any other 
type of secondary school organization. Variations in class size by subject 
fields can be seen in Table IT. 


TABLE II 


Median Size of Junior High School, Senior High School, 
and Junior College Classes by Subject Fields 
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Daily Student Classroom Contacts 


The large number of daily student contacts in junior high schools may 
hinder attempts to bridge the gap between teaching methods in elementary 
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and secondary schools and make difficult the provision of necessary cur- 
riculum and guidance experiences for junior high school students. In many 
instances these large classes add a heavy burden to teaching loads in their 
schools. The number of daily classroom contacts by junior high school, 
senior high school, and junior college teachers is shown in Table ITI. 


TABLE III 


Daily Classroom Contacts by Junior High School, Senior High School, 
and Junior College Teachers 





Junior High Schools Senior High Schools Junior Colleges 
Median Median Median 
No. No. No. 


Subject Fields Pupils Subject Fields Pupils Subject Fields Pupils 
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Work Week and Teacher “Drop Out” 


A review of the multitude of studies on teacher load suggests that there 
seems to be no consistent philosophy or criteria by which appraisals of 
teaching loads are made. There is evidence that school administrators rely 
upon a multiplicity of ways to adjust the teaching loads of their faculties. 
Some principals have stated that they are constantly faced with the prob- 
lem of knowingly overworking their more able and enthusiastic teachers. 

In view of the present demands for teachers at the secondary level, 
there is need for re-evaluation of teacher assignments. An increase in the 
present length of work week or an across the board increase in class size 
does not seem justified in view of present teaching loads. This does not 
preclude a revaluation of the teaching program in secondary schools and 
appraisal of teaching techniques that will provide maximum desirable 
learning experiences within the present length of work week, and conserve 
the time of skilled teachers for teaching. The approximate 30 percent net 
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loss of teachers who resign each year may be decreased to some degree by 
improved working conditions. Among the reasons advanced by teachers 
who leave the teaching profession are—dissatisfaction with assignments to 
extra-curricular duties, large classes, and administrative policies related to 
work load. Removal of these causes of teacher “drop out” is a challenge to 
administrators and school boards. 
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Teaching Work Loads as Viewed 
by the Administrator 


By GEORGE K. DRAKE* 


The problems of providing equitable teaching loads vary according to 
the degree of democratic procedure used in administering individual 
schools. The more democratic the school administration the fewer the 
problems in equalizing working conditions for all. The use of a teaching- 
load formula for determining the degree of equality of load is a sound ob- 
jective method ; however, the time involved in computing the scores is pro- 
hibitive to most busy administrators. 

Viewpoints vary as to what constitutes a practical and appropriate work 
load for the teacher. The modern interpretation of the curriculum and its 
integration with the co-curriculum, along with the broadening of the 
services rendered by schools, has brought the necessity of increased hours 
of service by teachers. The increase has been assumed by many teachers as 
part of their professional duty and has brought a court ruling which makes 
“reasonable” extra duty assignments a part of the service which may be 
expected of all teachers. 


Co-Curricular 


It is obvious to anyone who takes a careful look, that co-curricular 
duties are not always equally distributed. In most cases they are assigned 
according to the abilities and interests of the staff. Principals make an 
effort to equalize such assignments and in some cases are able to do so by 
adding to or subtracting from the instructional load. 

The club program has become an important part of the activities in 
many schools. In California 82 percent of the junior high schools are 
assisting pupils to make better mental, emotional, and social adjustments 
through co-curricular club activities which meet after school. Further 
study revealed that teachers averaged one and one-half hours per week of 
their after-school time to make this program possible. 

It is interesting to note that in addition to the after-school plan, 38 per- 
cent have clubs that meet at noon; 31 percent have clubs that meet before 
school. This demonstrates that the real teacher not only teaches a subject 
but is counselor and friend to the pupil, studying him as an individual and 
viewing him in his total responses in an effort to help him in his over-all 
development and advise him in his problems. 


* Principal, Lincoln Junior High School, Santa Monica, California. 


1 All references to research in California Junior High schools are from “A Critical 
Analysis of the Functions of the Junior High School in California” by George K. Drake, a 
doctoral dissertation. 
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After-School Sports 


Apart from this vitally important club program which on the whole 
costs the school district nothing is the after-school sports program. No 
data are available to depict the extent of the athletic program. However, 
it is believed that it is almost universal at both junior and senior high school 
levels. It is further believed that most of those responsible for the or- 
ganized teams in sports programs are offered financial remuneration. 


Class Size 


The problem of class size is frequently controlled by the department 
into which the subject falls. To teach in certain departments automatically 
assures the teacher of smaller classes. The study of California junior high 
schools revealed that practical arts classes averaged 24.2 pupils per class, 
while physical education classes averaged 47.4 pupils per class and the 
academic subjects of social studies, English, and mathematics averaged 
33.0 pupils per class. 


Length of Period 


The length of the teaching period is considered by many to be an im- 
portant feature in work load of teachers. The California mean was 49.8, 
with the median of 50.0 minutes per period. This seems an especially im- 
portant consideration at the junior high school level due to the shorter 
interest span of the early adolescent pupil. 


Playground, Hall or Cafeteria Supervision 


California’s law to provide thirty minutes of uninterrupted lunch period 
became necessary because of the increased requirement of administrators 
for teachers to do “supervisory duty.” The increasing hazard from possible 
court action due to tort liability has made the need for more supervision 
critical. With this in mind school districts are requesting more and more 
buildings and grounds supervision by teachers. No data are available 
which indicate the demands made upon teachers for this type of service. 
However, it is believed that a study would reveal that all teachers are 
required to perform some regularly scheduled assignment periodically 
sometime during each school month. 


Extra Pay for Extra Duties 


Wherever administrators gather the conversation seems to get invar- 
iably around to the topic of “extra pay for extra duties” for teachers. It 
now appears to have become common practice for coaches to receive extra 
compensation for their after-school services with sports teams. Some dis- 
tricts have established flat amounts for major and minor sports, while 
others have shortened the teaching day by one or more periods for these 
extended day assignments. Numerous junior high schools pay their after- 
school playground directors from recreation department funds to carry on 
the intramural sports program. 
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Some school districts have now established extra pay for other after- 
schonl assignments such as drama coach, debate coach, music directors of 
choral and band groups who are doing public performances, school news- 
paper and year book directors, ad infinitum. The merits of “extra pay” 
will not be argued here. However, it seems logical that what is important 
for one group is equally important for all who give extra time. The very 
great problem appears to be Where Does This Stop? Perhaps it should be 
extended to include all outstanding teachers. 


Appropriate Recommendations 


Although no recommendations will fit all schools, the following sug- 
gestions may be helpful. Many readers will find their own methods more 
practical or applicable. These suggestions are considered to be good prac- 
tice. 


Co-Curricular 


Where possible each teacher should be expected to provide leadership 
in some co-curricular activity. It is through these informal contacts with 
pupils that we learn to understand adolescent behavior and as an equally 
important result, ourselves become better understood. Some schools have 
found that the chartering of school clubs by the student council with teach- 
ers being invited by pupils to sponsor these activities is much more demo- 
cratic than to have leaders assigned by the administration. 


After-School Sports 


At the junior high school level it seems advisable to pay for after-school 
sports supervision through the playground recreation department wherever 
possible. The physical education teachers from the school are the logical 
persons to carry on the intramural play since the standards are then the 
same and the promotion of large numbers of participants is possible 
through the regular physical education classes. At this level equal attention 
should be given to an organized program for both boys and girls. Under 
this system, with a boys’ and girls’ program operating simultaneously, a co- 
educational sports activity may provide some much needed recreation op- 
portunities. 

Where extra pay is impossible in this enterprise it seems logical to at- 
tempt to relieve the regular work day of the after-school personnel by one 
or more periods to make this very vital activity possible. In terms of 
economy, the first recommendation is by far the most practical. However, 
frequently the subtraction of periods from the regular day can be accomp- 
lished where requests for extra duty pay may fail to receive approval. 


Class Size 


If one of the educational values to be received by pupils is to be known 
as an individual and to have the curriculum personally adapted to him by 
the teacher, then it becomes necessary to limit the number of pupils en- 
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trusted to each teacher. What the appropriate number should be may and 
perhaps logically should vary by department. 


Length of Period 


Another aspect of the teaching load is the amount of time required to 
maintain control and stimulate learning. Early adolescents respond well 
to concentrated teaching situations for from 20 to 30 minute periods. The 
skillful teacher may use several methods of instruction even for this short 
period. Discipline problems may develop when interest lags; increased 
problems of control contribute to work load. Greater length of periods re- 
quire increased planning for retention of interest as well as increasing the 
pupil work to be scored and evaluated. The mean length of period for 
junior high school is 49.8 minutes. Most schools accept the median of 50 
minutes, a portion of which is used for recitation and a portion for super- 
vised study. 


Playground, Hall and Cafeteria Supervision 


An obvious feature of pupil supervision by teachers before school, 
during lunch, and after school is the fact that the smaller the school en- 
rollment the more supervision expected of each individual. With larger 
schools the size of staff increases with a greater spread for the utilization 
of teachers for this type of service. 

In more democratic staff administration the assignment to this type of 
duty is usually done by a faculty committee. Some schools offer the op- 
portunity for teachers to select the time and type of duty to be supervised. 
Equality of load is being achieved in some schools by giving a point value 
to each supervisory task with a specified total number of points to be earned 
for the year. The more difficult or unpleasant the assignment the greater 
the number of points which may be received for accomplishing the duty. 


Conclusion. 


Finally it should be established in connection with the problem of 
equalizing teacher load, that regardless of the beneficence of the adminis- 
trator, a point arises beyond which it is impossible to arrive at a formula 
or key which will solve all questions of fairness and equality. This broad 
field of human endeavor is a cooperative enterprise in which the factors 
that control teaching or work load change constantly—from period to 
period and day to day. Asa service position in our society it would be most 
unfortunate if any teacher or administrator would assume that the teach- 
ing load could be so adjusted as to provide equal responsibilities at all 
times. It may be that a rough proximity to justice can be achieved. Be- 
yond this the spirit of the truly professional person must include coopera- 
tion among members of the team in helping to bring about a happy, con- 
tented staff and well-adjusted boys and girls. 








A School Board Member 
Looks at Teacher Load 


By KENNETH R. REARWIN* 


The subject of teacher load is one of the most pressing problems faced 
today by members of boards of education throughout America. Only those 
few geographical areas with stationary or declining populations are rela- 
tively immune, and I suspect that the combination of increasing educational 
costs and scarcity of qualified teaching personnel causes them difficulty too. 

But here in California the situation is really acute. Our population has 
grown some 27 percent in the last six years, yet only about one-third of our 
need for new teachers is currently being met by graduates of our various 
colleges and universities. As a result, many boards are justly concerned 
with getting teachers for even skeleton school staffs. Nevertheless, in the 
long run, we must all face up to the problem of teacher load and do what 
we can to improve the situation. 

Perhaps I should interject here that the opinions I hold regarding 
teacher load are based primarily on my experience during six years of 
service as a member of the Board of Education of the San Diego City 
Schools and on my talks during that time with teachers, supervisors, par- 
ents, and my three teen-age children and their friends. I also draw on my 
own experience as a high school and college student, as a teacher of busi- 
ness courses in college evening classes, and as a Sunday school teacher (two 
years work with fifth and sixth grade boys and another two years with 
boys and girls in the tenth grade). 

The subject of “teacher load” has two major divisions. One deals with 
class size or enrollment and the other with the amount of work a teacher 
must perform, including duties both directly and indirectly related to the 
classroom. 

In regard to class size, there have been many learned treatises written 
on the optimum number for a class. A figure one frequently hears is 
twenty-five. I don’t know how this particular number was chosen, but I’m 
told its origin can be traced to Greece where some early research depart- 
ment decided twenty-five students would be about right. Today, I think 
we are relatively agreed that all class sizes do not have to be uniform. 
Consideration is usually given to grade level (with smaller classes in the 
primary grades), subject matter of the course, educational objectives, 
physical facilities and equipment, ability of the students, type of teaching 
methods used, and amount of assistance given to the teacher. To me, the 
factors of teacher ability and personality are far more important than any 
other. All of us have known teachers who could—and frequently did—do 


* Member, Board of Education, San Diego City Schools. 
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a good job of instruction with more students than are usually found in a 
class of normal size. However, we must try to establish criteria for the 
typical teacher. 

During the post-World War II years, with waves of children prac- 
tically inundating school systems throughout our land, many realistic edu- 
cators and school boards seemed to have settled on a figure of thirty stu- 
dents per class as a satisfactory number. Currently, with shortages of 
classrooms, teachers, and money, and with a plenitude only of students, 
even thirty per class seems to be a goal rather than a reality for most public 
schools. And I should hasten to add that the number “thirty” is usually 
not a maximum but merely a median or average. 

Recent U.S. Census Bureau population data show that the situation will 
probably get worse before it gets better. At present, although America has 
over 45 percent more children under age thirteen than in 1945, our country 
actually has 10 percent fewer young people in the eighteen through twenty- 
four age bracket—and this is the group from which most new teachers 
will be recruited over the next several years. Therefore, I feel we might as 
well quit talking about solving the problem by merely inducing more young 
people to enter the teaching profession. There simply aren’t going to be 
enough able young people available at any price for teaching or for most 
other professions for a long time to come. 

Instead, we must utilize the resources we have available. Some things 
we board members, in cooperation with our superintendents, can do are as 
follows: 


1. Make better use of audio-visual aids. The armed services and in- 
dustry are still far ahead of us in this regard. Considerable money 
will be required but the educational benefits will be most worth- 
while. Perhaps as a public service, large corporations will assist 
the schools with funds and with “know how” for this important 
work. 


Reduce nonteaching classroom duties required of teachers. Un- 
fortunately, teachers do much clerical work. This load can be re- 
duced in most school systems. Management engineers could prove 
useful in many cases. Larger districts can use centralized machine 
accounting such as San Diego and others are doing. 


Supply as much material as possible, such as curriculum guides, 
math problem worksheets, and so forth, from the superintendent’s 
office so that teachers can utilize class time for teaching. 


Assist new teachers (especially in elementary grades) through the 
use of experienced “‘master teachers” for demonstration of success- 
ful techniques in classrooms. 


Build classrooms and provide classroom equipment designed to 
establish a pleasant, flexible classroom environment. 
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The above suggestions are only a few of the many things which can 
be done to keep and better utilize the limited number of teachers who will 
be available until the under-eighteen age group has finished college. Until 
then, shortages of man power and woman power will handicap most efforts 
to reduce class size; and I feel it is absolutely essential that board members 
and administrators make the facts known to the public, so that we will have 
public understanding of the really basic problem which we are up against. 

In the meantime, we should do everything we can to encourage capable 
young people to enter and remain in the teaching profession. For example, 
we can continue to improve salary schedules so that teachers’ salaries will 
be comparable with those of other professional people in public service. 
Nevertheless, it is my considered opinion that before salaries for our better 
teachers become really adequate, the profession itself must come up with 
some method of determining differential salaries based on factors in addi- 
tion to those of educational background and the number of years of service. 
And we must also work toward a goal of approximately thirty students 
per academic class, even though attainment may be some years away in the 
rapidly growing areas such as California. 

In regard to the second major division of teacher load—the amount of 
work teachers must perform—obviously, “class size’ has quite a bit of 
bearing on the amount of work a teacher is expected to do. In general, the 
larger the class, the more work there is for the teacher. 

Major factors which are related to work load include (a) clerical 
work; (b) lunch and ground supervision; (c) classroom interruptions, 
such as campaigns, drives or money collecting; (d) parent contacts; (e) 
committees, meetings and professional activities; (f) community service; 
(g) number and type of subjects taught; (h) supervision of after-school 
groups, such as clubs; (i) supervision of evening activities ; and (j) coach- 
ing or teaching of groups requiring additional time after the regular school 
day. 

Discussion of each of the above could easily be the subject of an entire 
article in itself and space does not permit elaboration. However, I would 
like to say that I know that committee meetings and professional activi- 
ties (Item “‘e’”’ above) alone take a tremendous amount of time of teachers, 
principals, and other administrtaors. During my term on our San Diego 
board, I have attended a good many committee meetings and have been 
amazed at how often at two or three unrelated evening affairs, the same 
dedicated staff members are hard at work. Yet none of this overtime is 
considered “assigned duties” when work load questionnaires are filled out. 

Since all readers of this article are probably quite familiar with the 
ramifications of each of the above fields, instead of theorizing on any one 
point, I would like to tell a little of how San Diego has tried to solve its 
particular problem of teacher work load, particularly in secondary schools. 

In November 1950 teachers in our secondary schools were asked to 
report all the assigned duties they had performed either in or outside of 
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school for a one-week period. Replies indicated that the average number 
of hours in the sample week was 39.8. Junior high teachers averaged 
slightly less while senior high teachers averaged slightly more. Since 
teachers were assigned twenty-five hours of classroom teaching, other as- 
signed duties averaged fifteen hours weekly. 

Similar surveys were made in March 1951 of assignments of ele- 
mentary teachers. These surveys revealed that forty-one was the median 
number of hours worked by elementary teachers during the survey week. 
One-fourth worked over forty-four hours and one-fourth reported work- 
ing thirty-eight hours or less. None of the elementary teachers reported 
extended day duties the first semester of 1950-51 which necessitated work 
with students after the normal school day to prepare for public per- 
formances outside the regular school day to the extent reported by some 
eighty-one secondary teachers. 

The most striking element of the elementary teacher’s working day 
brought out by the study was that few of them had any “free time” during 
the school day during which they were not responsible for the instruction 
and conduct of students. The average teacher had only half an hour during 
the school day reported as free time, and in most cases this time was during 
the noon hour. 

Both of these studies were for one-week periods and did not represent 
the entire year. However, they did serve as somewhat typical samples. 

Since 1950-51 there have been three other studies on the work week 
of our San Diego teachers. All of these have shown the average to be 
between forty and forty-two hours. These studies have also shown wide 
variations and have shown that some groups of teachers carry a heavier 
work load of assignments than others. 


What was the result of all these studies? Probably the first result was 
to bring forcibly to the attention of the board that teachers were assigned 
a great deal of work other than classroom teaching. The studies also made 
the board aware of the extent of the total work load of assigned activities 
upon teachers and the variation of work load among teachers and schools. 
Most important, however, was the fact that board members and adminis- 
trators realized the necessity of doing something about the teachers’ 
work load. 


In September of 1951, steps were taken to equalize the work load of 
teachers. We approved a “forty-hour work week’’ for all certificated 
employees. Principals were asked to equalize the load for all teachers 
insofar as it was possible. Where it was not possible or efficient to equalize 
the loads of certain teachers, provision was made for extra pay in the 
high schools and junior college. This was defined to apply to teachers who 
work more than forty-two hours per week in any consecutive ten-week 
period and who also must work more than an average of two hours a week 
on assigned duties to be performed at specific times which are outside the 
“normal day.” Each ten weeks requests are filed by senior high school 
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principals listing the teachers who are to receive extended day payments. 
Such payments are based upon major assignments given a teacher by the 
principal prior to the ten-week period covered by the report. The principal 
must also state what efforts were made to equalize the load. There is no 
hourly rate of payment. No teacher receives more than two units of 
extended day pay in any ten-week period. Extended day payments are 
given on units of work at $100 per unit. 

Efforts were also made to assure each elementary teacher an equalized 
load and at least thirty minutes of completely free noon period on normal 
school days. 

Although steps have been taken to equalize and adjust work loads or 
to pay teachers of secondary schools in cases where this is not possible, 
many problems remain unsolved. There still exists considerable variation 
in loads. Further, the plan as currently operated applies primarily to physi- 
cal education instructors rather than teachers of academic subjects. 

However, it seems to me that one major difficulty is the term “as- 
signed.” Some instructors are assigned coaching, music, or dramatic work 
beyond the normal school day, and so qualify for extra payments. On the 
other hand, many other teachers spend much time after school hours pre- 
paring special projects for their classes or in correcting English themes, 
reading science notebooks, and in other similar activities. In academic or 
what we used to call “solid” subjects, there are more pupils to make 
recitations, examinations to grade, notebooks to review, papers to read, 
and so forth. There is also more clerical work to be done, such as attend- 
ance reports to fill out and supplies to be obtained. Since such work is not 
technically “assigned,” it does not qualify. 

Weare also studying the use of noncertificated personnel in elementary 
and possibly secondary schools for noontime and playground supervision. 
If such a program can be implemented, we can greatly improve working 
conditions for our teachers. Further, we can conserve the time of our 
skilled teachers for teaching rather than caretaking. 

Our board is currently reactivating,the Extended Day Committee ; and 
it is my hope that, based on several years’ experience, we can develop a 
more equitable plan which will take into consideration the necessary after- 
school work performed by teachers of academic subjects. 





RESEARCH PAPERS DO DOUBLE DUTY 


When I tell my twelfth-graders that the research paper they write for English will also 
fulfill a similar assignment in their social studies class, interest in the project increases. 

For two years now our English and social studies departments have worked together 
on research papers. The topic and general content are determined in the social studies 
classes. In English we concentrate on the remaining steps—collecting and organizing ma- 
terial and presenting it in clear, interesting, properly documented papers. 


—James Lafky, Beloit, Wisconsin, Memorial High School 
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SUMMER SESSIONS IN CALIFORNIA INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 1957 


In response to an invitation to report special features of interest to secondary educators, 
the following have been received as we go to press. Further information may be obtained by 
writing directly to the institution. 


CALIFORNIA STATE POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE 
Dates 
Annual Skills Week 6/18—6/22 
California Agricultural Teachers Association Conference 6/24—6/28 
School Lunch Workshop 7/8 —7/12 
School Lunch Workshop 7/15—7/19 
California Workshop in Physical Education for Secondary School Men 8/5 —8/16 
California Workshop in Physical Education for Secondary School Women ... 8/11—8/23 


CHICO STATE COLLEGE 

Clinic in Reading Problems 6/10—6/14 
Workshop in Speech Correction 6/10—6/14 
The Unified Language Arts Program 6/10—6/14 
Workshop in Business Education 6/17—7/5 

Workshop in Counseling and Guidance 6/17—7/26 
Workshop in Teaching the Social Studies 6/17—7 /26 
EEE SE CTE Sy Rt ans BS EE 6/17—7/26 
Student Teaching 6/17—7/26 
Instruction in Driver Education 6/17—7/26 
Educational Exhibit 6/25, 26, 27 


History of Education 6/17—7/26 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 


Biology Intersession, Pacific Marine Station 6/10—6/17 
The Fred Waring Choral Workshop 6/16—6/21 
Radiation Monitoring 6/17—6/28 
Fifth Annual Family Life Education Workshop 6/18—6/28 
Biology by the Sea 6/18—7/19 
Biology by the Sea (repeat) 7/22—8/23 
Workshop on Teaching Techniques in Child Care 6/18—6/28 
Workshop in the Understanding of Business and Industry 6/18—7/19 
Workshop in Theatre 6/23—8/11 
Workshop in Social Studies Curriculum 6/24—7/12 
Workshop in Field Observation and Study in Delinquency 

Tenth Annual Folk Dance Camp 


DOMINICAN COLLEGE 
Workshop: Art Experience as Part of Elementary or Secondary School 6/24—8/2 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE 

Field Study in Mexico 6/17—7/12 
Business Internship for Teachers and Counselors 6/17—7/26 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Problems 6/17—7/26 
Office Skills for Teachers 6/17—7 /26 
Speech Therapy, Voice Science Workshop 6/17--7 /26 
Alcohol and Narcotics Education Workshop 6/29—8/9 

Chemistry for Secondary Science Teachers 6/17—7/26 
General Methods of Secondary Teaching 6/17—7 /26 
Driver Education and Training 6/17—7 /26 
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Workshop in the Supervision of Student Teaching 8/26—8/30 
Advanced Driver Education and Training 7/29—8/2 
Advanced Driver Education Workshop 8/26—8/30 
Workshop for Teachers of Typewriting 8/12—8/23 
Workshop in Social Studies 6/17—7/5 


HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE 


Workshop in Drama and Interpretation 6/17—7/26 
Workshop in Social Studies Curriculum 6/17-—7/12 
Workshop in Conservation Education 7/15—7/26 
Workshop in Secondary School Methods 7/29—8/23 


IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE 


Art Workshop for Elementary and Secondary School Teachers 6/25—8/2 
Music Workshop for Teachers 


LONG BEACH STATE COLLEGE 


Secondary School Administrators Workshop 

Art Conference and Film Festival 

Aviation Education Workshop 

Business Education Workshop 

Cooperative Counselor Training 

Family Life Education 

Home Furnishings Workshop 

Guidance Workshop 

Idyllwild School of Conservation and Natural Sciences 

Orchestra Workshop 

Remedial Reading Clinic 

Workshop in Social Studies Curriculum 

Summer Theatre Workshop 

Field Study of United States History and Government 6/10—7/31 
Field Study of Central America 6/24—8/2 
Field Study of Middle Europe 6/20—8/12 and 6/22—8/8 
Field Study of Africa 

Field Study of Mexico 

Field Study of South America 

Field Study in the Music Arts 


LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE of Applied Arts and Sciences 


Pacific Coast Writers’ Conference 6/24—7/12 
Education of Brain Injured Children 6/24—8/2 
Workshop: Diagnosis and Remedial Reading Procedures 6/24—8/2 
Workshop on Education of Retarded Youth in Secondary Schools 

Workshop in Air Education 

Workshop: Methods of Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools 7/1 —7/26 
Workshop on Education of Gifted Children 

Workshop: Social Studies in the Public School 

Workshop: Adolescent and Contemporary Life 

Seminar for Training Teachers and Supervisors in Elementary Schools 6/24—7/12 
Workshop in Vocational Guidance 6/24—8/2 
C.A.S.S.A. Summer Workshop 8/28, 29, 30 


MILLS COLLEGE 


Seminar for Teachers of Dance in High School and College 6/24—8/2 
Principles and Practices of Guidance and Counseling 6/24—8/2 
Organization and Administration of Secondary Schools 6/24—8/2 
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Principles and Practices of Curriculum Construction & Evaluation (secondary) 6/24—8/2 
Workshop in the Teaching of French 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
Workshop in Social Studies 6/24—7/5 
The Teaching of Reading—Theory and Practice ina New Technique 6/24—7/12 


PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 
Marching Band Clinic 8/21, 22, 23 
Choral Workshop 8/27, 28, 29 
Symposium on Education and Understanding Exceptional Children 6/24—7/5 


SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE 


Workshop in Social Science Concepts 6/24—8/2 
Workshop in Teaching Arithmetic to Upper Grade and High School Pupils... 6/24—8/2 
Workshop on Problems of Health in School and Community 8/5 —8/16 


SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE 


Guidance Conference 

Community Influence on Learning 

Public School Administration and Supervision Workshops 
Workshop for Teaching Mentally Retarded 
Directed Internship: Counseling 

Business Education Workshop 

Science Lectures Series 

Workshop in Choral Art 

Institute on World Affairs 

Health Education Workshop 

Driver Education Workshop 

Gifted Child Workshop 

Workshop in Social Studies 


SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


One Week Symposium: Contemporary Personalities and their Influence on: 


Current History and Politics 

Modern Drama 

Current Scientific Developments 6/17—6/21 
Modern Music 

Modern Art 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 


Workshop Conference on the Social Studies 
High School Chemistry Teachers Workshop 
Creative Arts Activity 

Instructional TV Workshop 

The Teaching of Reading 

Ensemble Clinic and Materials Workshop 
Workshop in Special Secretarial Areas and Office Management 
National Science Foundation Summer Institute 
Shakespeare Institute 

Workshop in Business Education 

Workshop in Teaching the Mentally Retarded 
Instructional TV Conference 

School Administration Workshop 

Workshop in Occupational Information 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Shell Merit Fellowships for High School Science and Mathematics Teachers 6/24—8/17 
Special Summer Program for Business Teachers 6/24—8/2 

College Admissions and Guidance Workshop 6/24—7/5 

Guidance Workshop I 6/24—7/19 
Guidance Workshop II 

Pacific Coast English Conference 

School Administrators Clinic 

Workshop in Intergroup Education 

Driver Education Workshop 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


Summer Institute for Teachers of Science 6/17—8/9 
Advanced Seminar in Driver Education 6/17—6/21 
Workshop in Social Studies 6/17—7/26 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


Junior College Problems 6/24—7/19 
Workshop in Social Studies 8/5 —8/16 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Workshop on Play Production 
Special Course in Adolescent Literature 
Workshop in Reading 7/15—7/26 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


(Write for dates) 
Cinema Workshop 
Class Piano Workshop 
Audio-Visual Materials in Religious Education 
Art Workshop for Elementary Teachers 
Workshop in Business Education 
Driver Education Workshop 
Driver Education Seminar 
Health Education Workshop 
Graduate Professional Courses in Industrial Arts Education 
Workshop in Social Studies Curriculum 
Workshop in Teaching Sciences 
Workshop for Core Teachers 
Workshop in Work Education 
Family Life Education 
New Courses in School of Journalism 
Newspaper Workshop for High School Students 
Radio-Television Workshop for High School Students 
Workshop in High School Forensics 
Theatre Workshop for High School Students 
Conferences for School Administrators 7/12—7/19—7/26—8/16 
Guidance Conference—7/16 


WHITTIER COLLEGE 


Federal, State, County, and District School Organization 7/22—8/2 
Public School Finance and Business Administration 6/24—7/5 
The Teaching of Reading 8/5 —8/16 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


New books and other publications recently received in the Journal office : 


American Folklore Map. Muncie: Bell State Teachers College. 50 cents each or 3 for $1.00. 

Callahan, Dorothy, and Payne, Alma S. The Great Nutrition Puzzle. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1956. 192 pp. $2.95. 

Canadian Education Today, edited by Dr. Joseph Katz. Toronto: McGraw-Hill Company 
of Canada Ltd. 243 pp. $3.95. 

Case Studies in Human Relationships in Secondary School. Edited by Lloyd-Jones, Esther ; 
Barry, Ruth; Wolf, Beverly. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1956. vi + 135 pp. 

Diagnose and Improve Y our English Skills. Editors of Read Magazine. Middletown: Wes- 
leyan University, 1956. 32 pp. 25 cents. 

Eisenson, Jon, and Ogilvie, Mardel. Speech Correction in the Schools. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1957. vi + 294 pp. $4.25. 

Feingold, S. Norman. How to Choose that Career—Civilian and Military. Cambridge: 

Bellman Publishing Co., 1956. 52 pp. $1.00. 

The Gifted Student and Student Personnel Programs in Colleges and Universities. Sted- 
man, Edith, and Member Institutions of Western Personnel Institute. Pasadena: 
Western Personnel Institute, 1956. 47 pp. $1.00. 

A Guide to Teaching Handwriting. Minneapolis: Minneapolis Public Schools, 1956. vi + 
146 pp. $4.00. 

Mahoney, Harold J., and Engle, T. L. Points for Decision. Yonkers: World Book Co., 
1957. ix + 566 pp. $4.08. 

Preparation of Core Teachers for Secondary Schools, Washington, D.C., Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. 1955. $1.25. 

Seagoe, May V. A Teacher’s Guide to the Learning Process. Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown 
Company, 1956. viii + 309 pp. $4.00. 

Smith, Rolland R., and Ulrich, James. Solid Geometry. Yonkers. World Book Co., 1957. 
v + 266 pp. 

Twentieth Education Conference Report: Selection and Guidance of Gifted Siudents. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Education. 1955. 164 pp. $1.75. 

Vocational and Professional Monographs. Cambridge: Bellman Publishing Co. $1.00 per 
copy. 

#73 The Linotype Operator, by Oscar Abel. 32 pp. 

#82 The American Motor Transport Industry, by Neil J. Curry. 40 pp. 
#77 The Tool and Die Industry, by Andrew E. Rylander. 26 pp. 
#86 Numismatics, by Lewis M. Reagan. 16 pp. 

#85 The Jewelry Industry, by George R. Frankovich. 26 pp. 
#70 Personnel Administration, by Clark C. Sorensen. 18 pp. 
#81 Life Insurance, by Mildred F. Stone. 32 pp. 

#84 Stock Brokerage Business, by Elizabeth M. Fowler. 31 pp. 
#33 Metallurgy, by Alvin S. Cohan. 20 pp. 

#29 Adult Education, by Robert A. Luke. 19 pp. 

#80 Soap and Detergent Industry, by Oliver M. Gate. 19 pp. 

# 1 The Library Profession, by Ruth S. Leonard. 20 pp. 

#39 Modelling, by Harry Conover. 22 pp. 

#18 Religion, by James A. Nichols, Jr. 24 pp. 

# 9 Dentistry, by Leroy M.S. Miner. 17 pp. 

#16 Fashion Design, by Marion N. Lillard. 18 pp. 

#72 Astronomy, by Freeman D. Miller. 32 pp. 

#83 The Dairy Industry, by H. F. Judkins. 17 pp. 

#78 The Pen Industry, by Daniel Parker. 16 pp. 

#43 The American Railway Industry, by Carlton J. Corliss. 26 pp. 
#46 The Meat Packing Industry, by Edwin L. Heckler. 23 pp. 


What Shall the High Schools Teach? Washington, D.C. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. 1956. $3.75. 


Wong, Dennis H. American and Canadian Viewpoints. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education. 1955. 62 pp. $1.00. 
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